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ASSURANCE AND INSURANCE. 

Ir the reader would permit us, for a moment, to try to be jocu- | 
lar, we might say, that assurance and insurance are two of the 
prime characteristics of the present age. They meet one every- | 
where—jostle us on the street, stare at us from the walls and the | 
shop-windows, accost us on the Exchange and in the market- 
place, and twinkle on us in prospectuses, bills, and popular 
periodicals. Everybody, everywhere, has the assurance to insure 
us. The haberdasher, with a winning smile, and in spite of all the 
cross-grained influences of what Hood calls ‘‘ counter-irritation,”’ , 
assures his fair customer of the unquestionable quality of some , 
worthless goods. The auctioneer, ere he makes his decisive {ip | 
with his hammer, assures and insures the lot to the company. 
The quack assures you, that if you only take pills No. 1, that then 
pills No. 2 will ensure your life. The joint-stock jobber assures 
you that shares will rise, and that then he can insure you in a prime 
per-centage. And—to vault right into our subject—numberless 
busy actuaries, ‘‘ closing rivets up,” call upon us, in a thousand 
ways, to listen to the tempting proposals of their several compa- | 
nies, assuring us and insuring us, of unquestionable security, 
great advantages, and low rates of premium; and, appealing to all | 
the softer feelings of our nature, ask us, if we can be so inhuman | 
as to run the risk of leaving our wives helpless widows, and our | 
children desolate orphans, when, by a small annual payment, 
hardly missed from our current expenditure, we may live happy, | 
while we live, in the assurance of safety, and die, if we should die 
suddenly, without that drop of gall in our death-cup—the convic- | 
tion that a young family is left destitute ! 

These remarks are drawn from us by an ingenious ‘ Pocket | 
Diary,” which has recently come in our way.* Prefixed to the | 
Diary are some “ general refiections,’’ in which we are told that | 
“ Life-Assurance, in its principle, appeals to the loftiest faculties | 
cf the understanding, and the most deep-seated affections of the | 
heart;’’ a “reflection ’’ expressed in somewhat sounding lan- | 
guage, but the truth of which we are by no means disposed to deny. | 
We are also told thata ‘‘ new era” is rapidly developing itself in 
the history of life-assurance, “which calls upon every intelligent | 
and conscientious person to exercise great caution in attaching 
himself to such institutions ;’’ another “ reflection,’ the truth of , 
which we press upon our readers. ‘‘ The nature of that era may, | 
perhaps, be best explained by a comparison with what has taken | 
place in the building of houses. At the period when life-assurance | 
originally put forward its claims to public attention, it was the | 
well-known practice of our ancestors to employ in their buildings | 
much heavier beams and rafters than were necessary to sustain the | 
weight above ; and this spirit of a bygone age, which was that of 
erring on the side of safety, is very observable in the structure of 
life-offices, which erred (also on the right side) in the undue | 
amount of their premiums, the excessive caution of the conditions, 
and the over-scrupulous selection of their risks. 

“To this succeeded a wider induction of racts relating to the 
average mortality UF, mankind, subdivided into annual periods, and 
classified according *to*tlimate, habits, and occupation ; together 
with a more scientifié’investigation of these new elements, and a 
more business-like applidanona of mathematical formule. 

“The consequeritie" wast tit appearance of several new offices, 





* Pocket Diary for 1839, gratuitously distributed by the National Endow- 
ment and Assurance Socicty “Arthur-street West, London Bridge,—This 
little tract is not a mere piff—it is a sensible and creditabie prcduction. 
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respectable forthe adequate solidity of their construction, and the 
honourable character of their proceedings. These establishments 
may be compared to houses built with a sufficiency and without an 
excess of timber. ; 

‘But a new and dangerous era is approaching, if not actually 
arrived. Commercial competition, with its uncongenial noise and 
bustle, has begun to invade the quiet haunts of cautious calcula- 
tion, threatening, with its slender premiums, its relaxed conditions, 
and unscrupulous eagerness for business at all risks, to insinuate 
its deadly dry-rot into the sound and solid supports upon which 
alone such institutions can permanently stand.” 

That a decided change is taking place in the public mind on the 
subject of life-assurance, is evident from the great number of new 
societies. There is certainly nota little forcing work in the form- 
ation and management of many of them. But they cannot exist 
without business ; and business they are doubtless getting—not so 
much in withdrawing it from old societies, as in inducing people to 
insure their lives, who, but for the competition, would not have 
thought of it. We have only to look into the advertising sheet of 


| @ newspaper, to see the number of new societies formed within a 


recent period. They are even getting sadly at a loss for names to 
distinguish each other ; and if they go on introducing the professed 
system of ‘division of labour,”’ and forming professional associ- 


| ations, we may expect to see every trade with its Life Assurance 


Society ; and the hatters, the tailors, and the shoemakers, instead 
of being content with dropping a few weekly pence into the boxes 
of their friendly clubs, taking a step farther in the grade of man- 
hood, and making liberal provision for their families, in case of 
sudden death. 

The reader does not require to be told that there is no difference 
—that is, no real distinctive difference—in the meaning of the 
words, assurance and insurance. A company offers to assure a 
life ;—they assure the individual that, by paying them a certain 
annual sum, they will take the risk of his living for a long or dying 
within a short period; and that, in consideration of this annual 
sum, they will pay the assured individual’s heirs or successors a 
certain amount of money. The individual thus assured has in- 
sured his life. He is assured that a certain sum is insured to his 
family, die when he will, and that they will not be left altogether 
beggars. Assurance and insurance are, therefore, synonymous 
terms—they mean the same thing. But of late years it has 
become usual to speak of assurances upon lives, and to reserve the 
term insurance for contingencies not depending upon life—such 
as against fire, losses at sea, &c. We shall, therefore, use the 
word assurance as relating to lives, in opposition to insurance, as 
relating to other contingencies. 

‘*Man’s existence,” says Mr. Farr, ‘‘ may terminate at any 
instant between 0 and 100 years ; it may be a constant process ot 
disease, or remain uninterrupted by a day’s sickness. No one, 
contemplating a solitary individual of the human species, and 
ignorant of the secret sources of his life, as well as of the many 
conjunctures of external circumstances in which he may be placed, 
can foretell the period when some mortal derangement will occur 
in his organisation, what diseases he will encounter, how long he 
will suffer, or the hour when his sufferings and his existence will 
end. The same uncertainty is extended in the popular thought 
to families, nations, and mankind, considered in collective masses. 
But observation proves that generations succeed each other, de- 


velop their energies, are afflicted with sickness, and waste in the 
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procession of their life, according to fixed laws ; and that the mors 
tality and sickness of a people ate constant in the same circum- 
stances, or only revolve through a prescribed cycle, varying as the 
causes favourable or unfavourable to health preponderate.”’ 

Upon these “ fixed laws,” life-assurance societies are.or ought 
to be founded. They proceed upon the assurance—not the assur- 
ance of imagination or presumption, but the assurance derived 
from actual observation—that out of a given number of individuals 
only a certain number will die within a given time ; and they cal- 
culate, that if a thousand persons of a certain age contribute each 
an annual sum, so many of them will live long enough to accu- 
mulate a Funp, out of which the moneys are to be paid to the 
wives and families of the smaller number who die, as well as for 
the purpose of defraying all expenses of management. Let it be 
kept clearly in mind, that there must be a dead certainty of this 
Funb being accumulated, otherwise the assurance is as baseless 
as the assurance of faith of some enthusiasts. A large proportion 
of the thousand assured individuals musé live, each of them con- 
tributing in the course of life as much money, or more, than they 
have bargained to receive from the society in case of death. This 
is an essential condition of Life Assurance. 

‘Oh, then,” exclaims somebody, ‘‘ I can accumulate my money 
for myself! Iam at present a healthy and a temperate man ; my 
father was nearly seventy before he died—and I am as likely to 
live as long.” To be sure. If assurance societies did not get 
many such lives as yours they could not hold. “ Why, then, 
should I assure my life,” is the reply—‘“‘ giving away to other 
people my money!’’ Simply because, though you may live to 
accumulate a fund, you are not sure of it; and to a man of limited 
income, who cares one fraction for his wife and children, it is 
better to live in assurance of a fund being provided for them, than 
to accumulate one in uncertainty. Besides, there are assurances 
effected, by which, on payment of a somewhat higher anni 


to sixty-five, he will be entitled to receive the money hims 
Here we confine ourselves to an argumentum ad hominem: 


appeal to the individual’s own particular interests and feelings; 


and we throw entirely overboard those broader arguments, drawn 
from national and social considerations. And yet, if our under- 
standings were enlarged—if we could look out from ourselves, and 
distinctly perceive that national and social benefits are individual 
benefits—if we saw clearly how, by a general and combined move- 
ment on the part of the married (ay, and the young) men, in 
making a forethought provision for their families, how much 
misery, grief, and pauperism would be modified, we would rise 
above the mere personal considerations. Let us, however, enter 
more particularly into the nature of life-assurance. 

It is uncertain when the practice of life ance d; 
but it was certainly known on the Continent as early as the bogie 
ning of the seventeenth century, and appears to have been intro- 
duced into this country shortly after that period, when it was 
adopted by private underwriters; but so little was then understood 
of the relative value of human life, that a premium of 5/. was 
demanded for the insurance of 100/., fur one year, without regard 
to the age of the individual; and it was no uncommon event for 
one person to effect an assurance on the life of another, without 
his consent, or being in any way connected with him; and the 
insurers seldom inquired the reason why such assurance was 
made. 

This practice at length became so prevalent, that+the legislature 
considered it necessary to adopt some means to prevent it; the 
result was, that a statute passed, by which it was enacted, that no 
assurance should be made by any person on the life of another in 
whom he had no interest; or by way of gaming, or wagering ; 
declaring all such insurances null and void. 

In the year 1706, the Bishop of Oxford, Sir Thomas Allen, and 
some other gentlemen, perceiving the great benefits that life- 





chartet fot the Amicable Assurance Association } and from that 
time to nearly the end of the last century, only three other com- 
panies were incorporated. But the advantages that accrued to the 
companies, by the accumulation of large profits, as well as to the 
public, from this species of contract, have become so obvious, that, 
at the present time, there are in London only, at least seventy life- 
assurance companies,—an evident proof that its importance is 
beginning to be appreciated. It must still, however, be admitted 
that the subject is not valued or understood to the extent it merits. 

It is not our intention to enter minutely into the details of the 
probabilities of mortality, but to endeavour to remove some of 
the prejudices that still remain against thé assurance of lives ; and 
to show that, at least, there are some advantages to be derived 
from its use. 

Itis true, that these prejudices have been greatly dissipated of 
late: yet it cannot be denied, that there are two objections which 
have not been wholly removed ; the first, proceeding from a belief 
in the minds of many conscientious persons, that to speculate on 
the duration of the life of an individual, is highly immoral, as a 
tempting of Providence, and such it has been considered by the 
laws of our enlightened neighbours, the French ; the other, that 
it is a mere system of gambling, in which the companies stand in 
the same light as the banker in the game of rouge et noir. 

We have already made some observations applicable to the first 
objection—but we will reiterate them. A mere inspection of the 
Christmas statements of the bills of mortality will show, that the 
number of persons dying of a given age, in one year, bears very 
nearly the same proportion to the whole, as the number dying at 
the same age bears to the whole of those who may die in any suc- 
ceeding year ; and the more closely this is considered by the exam- 
ination of recorded facts, the more evident it will appear that the 
casualties of mortality are so uniformly distributed, that the average 
existence of one hundred persons of a stated age, will scarcely differ 
from that of another hundred of the same age. To use the lan- 
guage of Mr. Babbage, ‘‘ nothing is more proverbially uncertain 
than the duration of human life; when the maxim is applied to an 
individual, yet there are few things less subject to fluctuations than 
the average duration of life in a multitude of individuals. The 


| number of deaths happening amongst persous of our own acquaint- 


ance, is frequently very different in different years; and it is not 
an uncommon event, that the number shall be double, treble, and 
even many times larger, in one year than in the next succeeding. 
If we consider larger societies of individuals, as the inhabitants 
of a village or small town, the number of deaths is more uniform ; 
and, in still larger bodies, as among the inhabitants of a kingdom, 
the uniformity is such, that the excess of deaths in any year above 
the average number, seldom exceeds a small fractional part of 
the whole.’ In answer to the objection, that life-assurance is, if 
not in itself a species of gambling, at least often a cover for fraudu- 
lent or gambling purposes; it has already been stated that all assur- 
ances, partaking of this character, have been declared by an Act 
of Parliament null and void ; and so clearly has this been defined, 
that it is only necessary to mention, that in an action brought to 
recover the amount of a policy of assurance, on the life of James 
Russell, which was declared to be intended to cover the sum of 
5000/. due from Russell to the plaintiff, and for which he had 
given his note payable in one year; the plaintiff was nonsuited, on 
the ground of the consideration of the note being for a gambling 
transaction. 

We will, however, admit that it would be gambling, if an assur- 
ance were made upon the life of a single individtal ; it would then 
be highly hazardous, and no person possessed of the least pru- 
dence would undertake such a risk. But in tiie case of a number of 
individuals, mortality becomes so motified, that the mean duration 
of life may be foretold with sedtly ihathematical certainty. It is 
also admitted, that it would be gambling if assurances were effected 
without some data of the probable duration of life. But the sub- 
ject of the mean duration of life has been raised to the rank of a 





assurance was likely to impart, when properly and jud ‘ly con- 
* ducted, were induced to apply to Queen Anne, and obtained a 





, built upon established principles.“ Dr. Price may be said 
to have the honour of first clearly demonstrating that life: is 
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governed by fixed laws; and, since his time, somé eminent men 
have devoted their powers to thé investigation of these laws. And, 
as it may enable the reader to form some idea of the amount 
of premium thet should be given to secure a certain sum, at a 
specified age, wé insert an abridgment of the table constructed by 
Dr. Price, from the parish registers of the town of Northampton, 
from upwards of 11,000 individuals, whose bifths and deaths had 
been récorded, and which table is sti/? used by many of the asstr- 
ance companiés :— 


Number of Years 
Age. expected to Live 
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es aa ates tine BA. 
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It is now well known that the chance of life, in each respective 
age, in this table is calculated too low ; that the ratios of deaths to 
the number of the living have diminished since it was constructed, 


owing to the varios improvements in society, greater habits of | 


temperance and cleanliness, and better medical treatment. It is, 
however, we think, more prudeit to continue the premiums esti- 
mated from the Northampton table, until more correct data, upon 
a very extended scale, are obtained, than by lowering the rates of 
premium, to run the risk of involving the companies in insolvency, 
and those who have confided in them in disappointment, and 
perhaps ruin. The Northampton table is decidedly on the safe 
side of profit to the companiés who use it: but a prudent man, 
who asstires his life, will rest more safely in his assuratice, when 
he sees something of a guarantee, in the shape of stock or capital. 
This is more particularly applicable to new mutual assurance 
companies, where no capital is subscribed to meet any contin- 
gencies that may occur, from a season peculiarly unhealthy of 
otherwise. 

In conclusion, we need only reniind our readers, that there are 
several kinds of assurance companiés—such as joint-stock com- 
panies, where the shareholders take the profits, as a remuneration 
for their guarantee of capital, and to whom the assured comes 
merely as a customer; and various kinds of mutual assurance 
companies. which are neither more nor less than friendly societies; 
and that there are also various ways of assuring the payment of a 
sum of money, either to one’s family after death; or to a person 
himself in old age. Nor—while we are earnést in recommending 
the matter to our readers—are we disposed to use harsh language, 
or bitterly to stigmatise those who, by neglecting the assurance of 
their lives, run the risk of leaving their families destitute. The 
great body of men are governed by citcumstances—all men are 
not philosophers, and even philosophers are men, and discover 
that their own itmmmediate interests aré the pivots on which their 
thoughts And feelings turn. Let thé assurance companiés see to 
it; the public is, after all, hot such a stupid public, whére self- 
interest is concerned; and what is Watited to’bring large grist to 
the companies’ mills, is not So much a clearer understanding of 
the nature of life-assufance, a8 a thorough cotiviction of the sta- 
bility of these associations. Cautiotis, clever, discriminating actu- 
aries, ahd pradent, honourable, atid accumulatiig but not grasping 
directors, are essentially requisite: otherivise an honést man, who 
has painfully answeréd all questions proposed—who has told the 
company whether of not he haS had the gout, of a spitting of 
blood, of the asthma; who ha’ béen examined, and tested, and 
verified ; who has paid up his annual payinents for thifty years 
with Jaudable and punctual alactity ; may at last find his lordly 
list of patrons blotted out, his board of directors vanished, his 
actuary dead, his guaranteéd capital of ‘' Two Millions” as invi- 
sible as the actual hard cash of the National Debt; atid himself, 
not one whit really the poorer had he never assured his lifé, be- 


cause he might have spent the money—but poor in the bitterness 
of disappointed hope. 


SHADOWS OF LONDON LIFE. 
NO. 11.—THE PARTY. 


A weex had elapsed from the day last described, with little 
variation of character. The Batrs had waked each morning, from 
transient visions or forgetfulness, to that sinking of the heart with 
which the first returning pangs of anxious fears and gloomy antici- 
pations visit the realities of the miserable ;—still had the days 
passed away in alternations of hope and depression,—in contriv- 
ances to conceal the presence and the havoc of the haunting fiend, 
Poverty, or in those mortifications that troop with it, and for 
which they seemed to themselves singled out as victims ;—still did 
the daily walk, for which they could scarcely summon spirits, take 
them past the mansions of splendour and wealth, to bring them 
back to a desolate and sorrowing home, to which the mere super- 
fluities of others would have given peace and prosperity. 

The circumstances of the Barrs were little ameliorated ; a few 
small sums received had enabled them to pay the baker, and—to 
exist—no more! It was the afternoon part of the London morning. 
Ellen, at the earnest persuasion of her mother, had accompanied 
her in astroll to the Park. It had been, of late, with much reluc- 
tance that she had ever passed the street-door, except to church; 
it seemed a relief to her to return home ; but her spirits, generally 
depressed, would sometimes, for a short interval, rise into gaiety ; 
and now, exhilarated by the hopes arising from a new plan of 
assisting those she loved, and the refreshing effects of a purer air, 
they were almost wild ; but there was a feverish excitement in her 
manner, a hurrying in her speech, that rather oppressed than 
enlivened her sisters, They were engaged—the one in copying 
music, the other at work ; their mother had gone down stairs, to 
superintend some domestic operation. 

‘Now, Anne,’’ said Ellen, after describing their walk, and 
humorously observing upon some curious scene they had wit- 
nessed. ‘‘ Now, Anne, do hélp me to abuse London. I don’t 
think Clara could rail at anything ; but you—really you have that 
gift, and ought not to let it lie idle.” 

‘You flatter me,’’ said Anne, smiling faintly. 

‘*Oh, no,”’ pursued Ellen, rapidly; “I know what you would 
say; were you, like me, in a talking humour; and J, as at this 
moment I feel the energy of despising and hating everybody, will 
be your representative. London—an extraordinary accumulation 
of brick, mortar, and stucco, raised and perpetuated by avarice and 
ostentation, and thronged by beings, who, for their worship, for- 
sake the freest and best blessings of nature. I long to be again in 
our own green fields! How I pine, like the hart, for the water- 
brooks; for free, clear air, and the old familiar landscape! I 
often dream of it, and, like Caliban, weep to dream again. But, 
a@ propos to dreams,”’ she added, half-ashamed of having been so 
demonstrative, and vexed at herself for expressing the regrets she 
felt; “I dreanied last night that the Chancery suit was decided, 
and that we were in mourning for it.” 

Ellen had scarcely finished speaking, when Mary entered, to 
announce the Misses Carter and a gentleman. They were wonder- 
ing who the latter could be, (for Mary declared her ignorance on 
the subject,) when they entered, and he was introduced as Mr. 
Plumer. It was the lawyer whom we have already twice met with : 
lie had arrived at the door at the same time as the Carters, and 
liad taken the opportunity his acquaintance with them afforded 
(finding Mr. Barr and his son absent) to wait their return, with an 
introduction to the female members of the family. The usual 
courtesies being gone through, the lady-visitors immediately began 
on the interesting subject of the next day’s party. Sarah and 
Celestina were of that order of young ladies who, something like 
their handwritin;, seem all of one character and appearance ; both 
were rather thin and small, with features having no particular 
expression, and eyes of no particular colour ; both were very fluent 
on fashions, and one (Celestina) had a spice of romance—the 
Minerva-press romance—in her composition, that threw a rosy 
colouring over all in which she was engaged, and an adventurous 
interest on its relation that was particularly piquant. 

Mr. Plumer, after the first introduction, was occupied in silently 
observing the objects that surrounded him; his penetrating eye, 

especially with the key of past events, discovered easily the hiero- 





glyphics of their true situation. Ellen, whose voice was rarely 
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heard out of her own family circle, had watched in silence the 
furtive but comprehensive glances of the stranger, and when he 
proceeded to direct them towards her sisters, had felt angry at 
their speculating, almost derisive, expression: for this last, a first 
glance, under the circumstances, might have easily found cause. 
Suddenly and unexpectedly the glance she had been watching was 
turned apon herself; her colour rose, her eye sunk, and one tear 
—the tear of wounded pride—glazed it for a moment. He bowed 
an involuntary apology, and after a few minutes drew his chair 
nearer to her, and commenced a conversation, which he, with 
admirable skill, suited to the tastes and feelings he could penetrate, 
but not sympathise with. Ellen’s words were as few as politeness 
could permit, but in those few might be traced the intelligent and 
graceful mind. 

Meanwhile the conversation did not flag at the other end of the 
room. 

‘* And what have you determined to sing for us, Clara?’’ said 
Sarah Carter, in pursuance of the subject of the morrow’s gaiety. 
** My dear girl, let it be something new. A tune that everybody 
has heard, except at the Opera, no one cares for.” 

‘«Then, I think like that respectable individual, nobody,’’ said 
Anne; ‘‘ for many of the old and familiar airs I prefer to the new 
ones. What say you to Pdozart?”’ 

“Oh, he is very old-fashioned,”’ returned the other; ‘ don’t 
let us have him.”’ y 

*«* We met—’twas in a crowd ?’” 

‘¢ That was very pretty while it was new—so sentimental !’’ said 
Celestina. 

Clara assented. 

**T don’t like the school,’’ said Anne, rather brusquely ; ‘“ they 
are generally flimsy and foolish.” 

** Well, you cannot say much, I should think, in favour of the 
words to some of those old airs that you extol so highly,’ observed 
Sarah ; ‘‘ but never mind that,” she continued, ‘‘ I am no parti- 
san on either side. Let me look at your new music, will you, and 
I dare say we shall agree in liking some of it.” 

** Clara is now copying one,” said Anne, evasively, ‘‘ that per- 
haps you may like.” 

** Oh, this!’’ said Sarah, looking over it; ‘‘ I have heard of it; 
but,”’ she persisted, ‘‘ I should like to see all your new music. 
Perhaps you have some that we have not.’’ 

Clara blushed, and nervously endeavoured to busy herself in 
geting a new pen. 

** Unfortunately we have not our latest music at home,”’ replied 
Anne, with the readiness of desperation. (It was too true ; most 
of their best music, though they had little new but what was 
copied, had been pledged.) 

**Oh, that was sothoughtless of you,’’ returned Miss Carter, 
to lend it just now. You are too good-natured by half. My 
father says, it is a most ruinous quality. If you persevere in it,’’ 
she continued, ‘‘he would predict that, in vulgar phrase, you 
would be sold up.” 

Mr. Plumer now took his leave with gay politeness, which was 
marked with cordiality towards Ellen. The usual remarks of a 
young-lady coterie on the exit of a wealthy bachelor were then 
repeated. Sarah extolled him as so polite ; Celestina as so witty; 
Clara and Anne were quite ready to be prejudiced in favour of his 
gay good-humour ; and Ellen, who had ‘seen those as his own sen- 
timents which were the reflection of hers, thought him very intel- 
ligent and agreeable. The conversation then reverted to flowers 
and jewels, both of which were separately recommended as 
becoming to their young friends, by the Carters ; with some covert 
expressions of astonishment that they did not adorn themselves 
more with both on gay occasions. An inquiry respecting their 
dress-maker and her prices followed, which was interrupted by the 
entrance of Mrs. Barr; and a suddenly remembered something to 
be bought at the draper’s hurried their departure, and the Barrs 
were glad to be left alone, to the quiet indulgence of sad reflections 
or transient day-dreams. 

The day of the half-dreaded party at length arrived, and, as soon 
as they. had swallowed an early tea, preparations for it commenced. 
It was not personal vanities or ahxieties that prompted these early 
preparations, but the necessities for contrivance and entire self- 
dependence. Before they separated for this purpose, Francis was 
requested to procure a hackney-coach at the proper time. There 
was some trouble in collecting the necessary means: the father’s 
purse contained but one shilling; Francis took from his the same 
sum, which he had been saving towards the purchase of @ book ; 
and a few new coins, which Ellen had kept as memorials, made up 
the small sum necessary. Then Francis had some requests to 


make to his sisters respecting his own equipment. Their father 
blessed them with a sigh, and, hoping they might be amused, 
retired to his office, secretly thinking that his dear children woula 
surpass in grace and beauty al! others there assembled. 

All necessary arrangements were nearly completed, when Mary, 
who had been assiduous in her rather inexpert assistance, came up 
stairs to announce that a lady wished to speak with the ‘‘ missis’’ 
on particular business, and who, though told that she was engaged, 
had followed Mary up stairs to the drawing-room, and said she 
would wait. Mrs. Barr, who had deferred dressing till she had 
superintended the completion of that of her daughters, could not 
be ready for some minutes, and Ellen volunteered to learn the 
lady’s business. When she entered the drawing-room, she found 
the visitor contemptuously inspecting its appointments. ‘‘ Oh, 
miss,” she said, as soon as Ellen appeared, “ I wished to speak to 
your mama.’ , 

‘My mother,”’ returned Ellen, ‘‘ cannot be at liberty at pre- 
sent, and she commissioned me to learn your business.’’ 

‘* Well, miss,” replied the Jady, (and the materials of her dress 
had proved her claim to the title in Mary’s eyes,) ‘‘ I don’t know 
that it signifies who I speak to. The fact is,” she continued, in an 
angry tone, ‘‘ I want to know when you will settle our account.’ 

‘*T have not the pleasure of knowing to whom I speak,’’ said 
Ellen, civilly. 

‘‘My name is Evans—Mrs. Evans, ma’am, I think you might 
know,”’ was the abrupt reply. 

‘I beg your pardon,” said Ellen; ‘* but surely my father has 
told you that your demand shall be satisfied the very earliest day 
he has it jy his power.’’ 

‘* Yes, miss; I’ve been told that story till I’m tired; but we 
must have it directly: and, to speak my mind, I think it would be 
better if you thought of your debts before your dress. I can tell 
you,”’ she added, talking herself into a rage, “it would look much 
more respectable—and reputable,’’ she said, with an emphasis. 

Ellen was unused to the language of violence, and the pointed 
reflection of Mrs. Evans was an agony to her heart, perhaps too 
sensitively tenacious of the good opinion of her fellow-creatures. 
Mrs. Evans, angry and abrupt as she was, had still womanly pity 
for her evident agitation, and, in spite of herself, mollified by the 
distress she witnessed. ‘‘ Well, ma’am,” she said, in an embar- 
rassed tone, ‘‘I am sure I don’t mean to hurt you; but we want 
to get our money, and whom can we go to but to those who owe 
it us? It’s not our fault,’’ she continued, getting angry again, 
through very vexation at herself—“ we can’t help it.” 

‘* Neither can we,’”’ said Ellen, earnestly ; ‘‘ if we could, depend 
upon it you would not have had this trouble.” 

There was a pause. ‘* And when can we have jt, miss?’’ said 
Mrs. Evans at last, with subdued irritation. 

‘‘T cannot name a day,” said Ellen, ‘‘ without risking you 
disappointment. I do trust that we shall have it in our power at 
a very early day ; but my father will let you know.” 

Mrs. Evans stood undecided what more to say: at last, in a 
tone between wrath and compunction, she said—‘ Well, miss, I'll 
tell my husband what you say, and I hope you'll keep your word. 
I wish you good night.”’ 

Ellen returned the civility, and Mrs. Evans took her leave ; but 
it was some time before Ellen left the drawing-room. Her mind, 
by physical debility, had lost that elasticity which might have 
enabled it to endure and repel undeserved reproach. She now 
only felt tiat the last seal was set to their doom of wretchedness, 
in the degradation of the suspicions of those around them. 

A short, regular street of private houses, ornamented with occa- 
sional balconies and wide areas, was that night the scene of much 
activity, if not gaiety; the rattling or rolling of carriages—the 
slapping down of steps, and the transit of gay forms from them to 
the open door and lighted hall of the favoured rendezvous—created 
‘* quite a sensation’’ in the usually quiet neighbourhood. A car- 
riage at the-moment we arrive there had just driven from the door, 
having deposited its freight—a pale and pretty young lady, in 
diamonds and white satin, with her mother, a fat one in black 
velvet. It was replaced by a hackney-coach, in all the glory of 
gay panels and a many-caped coachman: a young gentleman 
descended from his seat by the latter, and handed from it an elderly 
lady and three young ones. They passed rapidly through a few 
persons collected round ‘the door, and stood, unshawled, in the 
tea-room, with the previous arrival, and some two or three who yet 
lingered there. The elder of the last-arrived party has been 
before described—it was Mrs. Barr; but the flush of maternal 








pride and the advantages of dress, with the infection of the sur- 
rounding gaiety, had changed the expression of her countenance, 
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and, except in its emaciated features and the dimmed and lessened 
eye, scarcely could the martyr of home have oeen discovered. 
Unadorned, and just not shabby as was his dress, none could have 
failed to read the gentleman in the face of her son; even its 
thoughtful and usually sad expression added to the clearness of his 
claims to the character in the eyes of a stranger. Of his sisters, 
the youngest, Ellen, was the only one that could be called hand- 
some, though her sisters were pretty and pleasing. 

While Ellen sipped her cup of tea, she stood near the young 
lady whose entrance had preceded theirs, and who had been talk- 
ing earnestly to her mother when they entered; she had turned on 
them a smiling glance, and her attention had been arrested by 
Ellen’s appearance, and fixed by her look of languor; she could 
see that her unsteady hand could scarcely lift the cup, and when 
the glove, which she had taken off, fell from her trembling fingers 
on the floor, she picked it up with good-natured alacrity, asking 
her if she would not like to sit? A quick blush passed over Ellen’s 
cheek, as she for the first time looked at her questioner, and 
thanked her for her courtesy. There was something peculiarly 
intelligent and prepossessing in the face; but the hieroglyphics of 
wealth were on her brow, and its insignia on her jewelled fingers, 
and Ellen thought—‘ What have I, the poor and desolate, in 
¢ommon with this favoured child of prosperity! ’’ and the thanks 
were uttered with a repressing gravity that might have chilled the 
other’s interest, but that she was occupied in looking round for a 
seat. Francis, who had heard the request, placed two chairs, and 
Ellen, unwilling to attract observation by objections, sat down 
beside her new friend. Her answering smile reassured her 
mother’s anxious glance, and another cup of tea, which Francis 
brought at the recommendation of the fair stranger, enabled her to 
take some part in the slight observations by which the other two 
crept into an acquaintance. 

This was interrupted by the somewhat abrupt summons of the 
young lady by her mother, by the name of Esther, to attend her 
up stairs. With a gay “ au revoir” to Ellen, she obeyed; and as 
she passed out of the room, Francis murmured jvst audibly the 
word ‘* Esther,’’ as his eyes followed her to the door, but suddenly 
averting them with a smile of self-scorn, he tried to feel stern, and 
Ellen was surprised at the expression it involuntarily gave to his 
voice as he asked her if she was ready now to go up stairs. She 
assented, and mounting a staircase filled with light and flowers, 
they entered the ball-room, and after a word to Mrs. Carter, whose 
broad good-natured face was getting up a wearying succession of 
smiles of welcome, they sat down on the first seats they came to, 
and looked around them. There was Mr. Carter, a thin hard- 
featured man, earnestly assenting to the observations of a wealthy 
old dowager, his client—the lady in black velvet before named ; 
there was the fair Celestina, dancing with studied expression, and 
looking resigned to the necessity} there was Sarah endeavouring 
to muster a party for a new dance, and putting in force all the 
attractions which young ladies seem to believe natural to full dress ; 
there was young Mr. Carter talking with extra animation to a knot 
of young men, who there was reason to believe were joking each 
other about the ‘‘ undoubted ”’ attachment of some courteous and 
unconscious young ladies then and there present ; for the rest, 
there was the usual assemblage of the hundred species of gentlemen, 
soi-disant and real; and of ladies with well-dressed forms, pretty 
faces, and manners tinged, alas! with the thousand affectations 
with which they would ‘ paint the rainbow.’? Oh! when will 
woman learn that there is on earth no beauty like truth—truth of 
word, truth of heart, truth of manner! Meantime, Mr. Carter 
caught Mrs. Barr’s eye, and bowed ; he then again addressed his 
neighbot&r, who had evidently asked their names; the answer was 
listened to with an air of certified penetration by the mother, and 
by her daughter who sat beside her with anxious interest. None 
noticed this but Francis, for Sarah had approached and was enlist- 
ing Clara in her nearly completed party; and young Carter, to 
show off to his companions his intimacy with decidedly the hand- 
somest girl in the room, advanced, and asked Ellen to join him in 
a just-forming quadrille. Ellen did not feel inclined to dance, but 
she did not like the trouble of refusing, and was glad of an oppor- 
tunity of dancing rather with an acquaintance than a stranger. 
Francis had been for several minutes endeavouring t® muster 
determination to ask the Esther of the tea-room to dance ;—he 
despised himself for his hesitation: at length, in a fit of self-indig- 
nation, he walked off for the purpose,-and in a few minutes they 
were dancing together in the set with Ellen. Every opportunity 
that the dance permitted was seized by Miss Ashwood (which 
Francis had learned was his partner’s name) to continue the 
acquaintance her own civility had begun—sometimes an observation 








on the rooms or the company, sometimes a lively expression of her 
own tastes and opinions, sometimes a hope that Ellen would not 
weary herself by dancing too much; all spoken not as people 
generally say things of course, but as if she was really only speaking 
because she thought and felt. All this pleased and interested Ellen, 
and she would have been delighted to meet her more than half way, 
but she dared not prepare for herself and family so probable a source 
of mortification, as the cultivation of such an acquaintance must 
be; and the more impetuous Francis was quite irritated by the 
coolness and reserve with which these advances were received, and 
redoubled his own attentions to atone for them. At length, Miss 
Ashwood, repelled and hurt, ceased her assiduities, and before the 
dance was finished her part in it was silence, 

Meantime, as Mrs. Carter had just proposed to take Mrs. 
Barr to the card-room, Celestina sat down by Anne. Anne was 
amused with her, but suddenly interrupted her conversation to ask 
the name of a gentleman who, with a puzzled look of uncertain 
recollection, was watching Clara as she danced. 

“Oh! I should have thought you would know him,” replied 
Celestina ; ‘‘he has a seat near your place in Hampshire. That 
is Mr. South ; but I don’t like him at all,” she added, ‘he is so 
grave and common-place.”’ 

“* How he is altered!” said Anne, involuntarily. 

While she spoke, the eyes of the person alluded to fell on her 
face as she was still looking that way ; the sight seemed to satisfy 
his doubts, and he crossed over to her tith a quick step. 

“T am not then mistaken,”’ he said, “it is Miss Barr. I wasin 
some doubt as to your sister, but was certain when I saw you. 
Have you been long in town ?’’ 

‘* We have been living here the last three years,” returned Anne. 

“You must have been sorry to leave that beautiful place,” he 
replied, ‘‘ but I suppose these gaieties make amends for it to you?’’ 

* Not quite,’’ said Anne, with a suppressed sigh. 

A pause ensued. There was an awkwardness in the meeting 
that had many contributing causes on both sides. Three years 
and a half ago, before the change in their fortunes, there had been 
an almost declared attachment to her on his part, which she had 
not appreciated as it deserved; misled by her love of the ridiculous, 
in which light she had been accustomed to view his manners—then, 
for his age, grave and formal,—perhaps she now remembered and 
regretted past impertinences. 

‘* Have you been long in town? 
could think of nothing else to say. 

‘* Not many weeks,’’ he replied, with a preoccupied air; ‘I 
have been on the Continent for some time.—Is yourmother here?” 
he suddenly asked. < 

Anne directed him where to find her, and he left her for that 
purpose. 

The fear of extending their acquaintance cramped the manners 
of the Barrs, and gave them an appearance of pride and reserve, 
that assuredly had its full etfect; the consequence was, their 
circle of familiar acquaintance was very small, and Anne remained 
for the next five minutes silently observant, but unnoticed by any 
of the gay groups or sauntering forms around her; when suddenly 
there was a gathering of scarcely sounding feet, and a fluttering 
and crushing of drapery and dress-coats just before her, that argued 
something to be seen, but which impeded her view. On rising to 
ascertain, she found it was a gentleman, who had volunteered to 
give the parody of a war-dance. Elbowed by the gentle crowd 
into the position, she found Sarah Carter and Miss Ashwood, 
whom she instantly recognised, standing but two removes from 
her ; and as she stood looking with some curiosity on the laughable 
exhibition, she perceived Ellen and Francis opposite, and at this 
moment her ears caught the name “‘ Ellen Barr” from the lips of 
Miss Carter. . 

“Yes, she is pretty,” she continued, ‘but so proud, and ill- 
tempered too, I think ; and then, look at her dress—so very, very 
plain. Affectation—don’t you think so?” 

‘« There is not a trace of it in her face,’’ said her companion. 
“Mama scolds me for being so soon attracted by beauty in a woman, 
but there is something in that face more than beauty ; and I. have 
a deeper faith in its language than in all the philosophy that would 
tell me to mistrust it.’’ . 

This seemed said rather in soliloquy than observation; and 
Anne, who did not like to hear what it was not intended she should, 
crossed the room, and took up her position by her brother and 
sister, where she was shortly after joined by Mr. South. After his 
recognition of Francis, and introduction to Ellen, whom he had not 
before seen, he continued addressing his conversation chiefly to 
Anne. The abstraction that had been so apparent in his manner 
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on their first meeting was quite gone, and his lively remarks on 
foreign scenes and manners interested and amused her. 

“The scarf your sister wears,” he remarked, in the course of 
conversation, ‘‘ first made me look for a face in its wearer that J 
Ought to know. It was,’’ he added, smiling, ‘‘or at least one 
like it, the medium of my first introduction to your mother.” 

‘* Yes, you picked it up, I remember,’’ said Anne. 

** You do remember old times, then ?’’ he said, in a lower yoice, 

Anne blushed, and shook her head, but the testimony of the 
former outweighed the latter. A silence of a few minutes ensued, 

“What extraordinary resemblances one sees sometimes,” re- 
sumed Mr. South ; ‘‘about a week sinee, I saw a person so exactly 
resembling your mother, that nothing but her different condition 
in life would have made me doubt her identity.” 

** Did you,”’ said Anne, unsuspiciously; ‘‘ what was she then?’ 

‘** Even a poor beggar-woman,”’ he returned. “I could laugh 
now at my ridiculous puzzle on the subject,’’ 

Just then, Mr. Plumer, who had that minute arrived, came up 
to them, and addressing Francis with friendly familiarity, which 
was received with cool reserve, he turned to the sisters, and soon 
concentrated his attention on Ellen. 

Mr. Plumer was not a man to be repelled by manner, and he 
continued in a strain that, interspersed with compliments, yet left 
nothing tangible to be resented, till, catching a glimpse of Miss 
Ashwood, he suddenly terminated the observation he was making, 
and left them to join her. Ellen felt relieved by his absence ; but 
she could not help noticing his very different mode of addressing 
that young lady—it was another witness of their different places in 
the world, and Ellen’s lip quivered with mortification, though her 
eye looked scorn. 

The comic dance was ended amid the laughter of an easily- 
amused circle, and as Ellen looked fatigued, Francis proposed that 
they should adjourn to the refreshment-room, which was just 
thrown open. Anne and Mr, South followed, and they proceeded 
to a lower room, to which lamps, covered with ground glass, and 
placed among evergreens, gave the appearance of moonlight, 
Scattered parties were already partaking of the wines, cold meat, 
fruits, &e. that were spread on the tables, and they were soon 
similarly engaged; but Ellen could only be persuaded to have a 
biseuit and a glass of wine, and Francis was so busy trying to 
induce her to take something more, that he did not for. many 
minutes perceive that an old gentleman, who was sitting at the 
table from which they were several steps removed, was watching 
them with an earnestness so mournful, as, when it caught his eye, 
to excite his curiosity. Mr, Carter, who had met and accosted 
them as they entered, had risen from the chair beside him; but he 
seemed to have no companion—he looked the hermit of a erowd. 
Francis was already interested in him, when Ellen, having finished 
her biscuit, the old gentleman assiduously handed her the plate 
that contained them. 

‘*Take another, my dear,’’ he said kindly. She gratefully 
refused ; but Mr. South, who had just returned from a distant 
table, turned round at the voice, and with some surprise accosted 
him as Mr, Ward, 

‘* I did not expect to see you here,’’ he added, after the usual 
civilities. 

** Nor did I to be seen here,’’ was the reply ; ‘‘ but I had some 
preston business with Mr. Carter, and he would have me come 

ere to take some wine and look at your gaieties, while he was 
engaged for me.”’ 

At his own request, Mr. Ward was then introduced to the 
brother and sisters: he started at the name, and glanced at his 
friend, who answered his look of surprise with a smiling shake of 
the head, and they were soon engaged in a conversation composed 
of the little truisms and polite insinuations by which an acquaint- 
ance is opened. While thus engaged, Celestina, attended by a 
young gentleman whose appearance was all negatives, glided in, 
to request the presence of Anne and Ellen in the music-room, 
where Clara had already been conducted by Sarah, and the whole 
party adjourned thither. When they arrived, they found Clara 
looking over the contents of a music-desk, absolutely bewildered 
by the numerous and varying opinions and recommendations 
fluently uttered around her, and Sarah Carter, who was the busiest 
among them, after thanking Ellen and Anne for their compliance 
with her summons, led them, waiting no further observation, to the 
same place. Anne, who was to play the accompaniment, soon 
decided for her sisters, by drawing forth, ‘‘ When shall we three 
meet again ;’’ and observing that Francis could take the bass, she 
placed herself at the instrument, There were no affectations of 
reluctance, no assertions of cold, weakness, hoarseness, &c., that 





so frequently preface such ceremonies, though some of them might 
have been truly pleaded, for the first bars were sung with a 
trembling of the voice that plainly spoke the feelings under which 
they laboured ; but as they proceeded, gradually impressed by the 
sentiments of the words, their yoices blended together in full and 
expressive harmony, and there were several standing round, who, 
after the conclusion of the last lines, 


** Where immortal spirits reign, 
There shall we three meet again,” 


remained some moments silent, too much touched and pleased for 
words, 

Mr. Ward had listened with an expression that s!:owed him 
peculiarly accessible te the pervading influence. Towards the 
conclusion he had bowed his face upon his cane, but at the last 
verse his pale and quivering lip told not only of vague sympathies 
excited, but the awakening of agonies dulled by time—the resur- 
rection of the buried past. Miss Ashwood and her mother, with 
Mr. Plumer, had been among those surrounding the singers : the 
two latter were polite and impassive listeners; the first both 
looked and expressed her pleasure, and on Ellen declaring herself 
unable to sing again at present, at the united entreaties of those 
around she took Anne’s already vacated seat at the piano. Her 
song was nearly completed, when she startled her auditors by 
clasping her hands, and erying, “Oh! she will fall.’’ All eyes were 
turned to the place on which her own were fixed, Ellen stood 
there looking pale and ghastly, and evidently endeavouring to 
struggle inst an almost overpowering sensation of faintness ; 
she had been exhausted by the efforts she had made that evening to 
hide mental misery and physical weakness, and her part in the 
song, trifling as it was, had completely overpowered her. 

With the aid of Francis she was remaved te a couch, and the 
assiduities of the ladies around, especially Miss Ashwood, in 
opening windows and administering salts and restoratives, had 
succeeded in restoring her, when her mother, who at Anne’s 
request had been summoned by Mr. South, hurried in, and with 
incoherent words and agitated step hastened towards her. Ellen 
raised her head at her mother’s approach, and putting the uncurled 
hair from her damp brow, endeavoured to reassure her. 

‘* I’m better now, mama,’’ she said; ‘‘ there is nothing ,to 
alarm you.”’ 

‘* My Ellen! my dear child!’’ said her mother, with the tears 
of relieved terror. Searcely had she spoken, when the attention 
of those around was drawn by the exclamation, ‘‘ Good God ! am 1 
dreaming ?’’ It was Mr. Ward, who had been anxiously watching 
the recovery of Ellen, and now, with an absolute glare of astonish- 
ment, heard the same voice at a gay party, and accompanied with 
the seemings of wealth and a respectable rank, that he had last 
heard addressed to himself in the street in the agonising supplica- 
tion of want. His eye he might have doubted, though the agony 
the face now expressed increased the resemblance; but the evi- 
dence of the ear he could not doubt, and for a minute he stood 
paralysed. Mr, South's attention had been attracted by the excla- 
mation, and, riveted by its object, he moved rapidly to the old 
gentleman’s side, and in broken expressions and recurring doubts 
the knowledge and the recognition were made mutual. Mr. South, 
like his friend, almost doubted whether he could be awake; and 
when at length he returned to the side of Anne, she could not help 
noticing, in the relaxation of fears for her sister, the extraordinary 
change in his manners. A look of close observation, and a 
thoughtful and rather abrupt tone, had taken place of the gay and 
friendly air with which he had before conversed. This change was 
attributed by Anne to some knowledge he had gained of their 
circumstances, for poverty, like crime, always fears that its truth 
and its tortures are eyident to the world; and indignant at the 
supposed cause, her own manner became cold and harsh. Meah- 
time a medical gentleman present, whose directions had assisted 
in Ellen’s recovery, and who was now feeling her pulse, advised 
that she should be taken home immediately; ‘‘and I would recom- 
mend you, madam,’’ he added, addressing the anxious mother, ‘‘to 
have advice for her: it is a case that requires attention.’’ Miss 
Ashwood, who had been most eagerly assiduous about Ellen, 
overheard the adyice, and after.an earnest remonstrance with her 
mother, in whom she had to overcome some proud objections 
against their being strangers and nobodies, she offered in her name 
the use of their carriage, which they expected every moment to be 
announced. Ellen, ill as she was, expressed her reluctance; but 
Mrs. Barr’s maternal anxieties overpowered every scruple, and the 
offer was accepted. Mr. and Mrs, Carter now joined the cirgle, 
and with kind regrets from both, and most heartily good-natured 
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offers of every species of assistance from the latter, the short time 
was filled up till the announcement of the carriage. 

Mr. Plumer had been an attentive observer of the whole scene, 
and any one that had leisure to observe might have traced in his 
countenance feelings to which it had long been a stranger ; there 
was a softening down of its usual hard good humour, and a 
subduing of the light of the keen eye, that might have caused an 
acquaintance to ask of his ailings: but he spoke to none, and 


_ wher he had quietly and unnoticed seen the invalid and her 


friends depart, he also took hig leave. 

A few minutes after, a trio were assembled in a small gloomy, 
looking room to which it was the custom of Mr. Carter occa- 
sionally to retire, in order to smoke a cigar and indulge in pro- 
fessional cogitations. The trio consisted of that gentleman, Mr. 
Ward, and Mr. South ; but their object seemed now rather earnest 
eonversation. 

** To gentlemen, and I think you said friends of theirs,” said 
Mr. Carter, ‘‘ I cannot of course have any hesitation, professional 
hesitation, in speaking openly: neither of you are lawyers,’’ he 
added with a sly smile, ‘‘ or there might be objections,”’ 

‘¢ Anxious as I am to hear,”’ interrupted Mr. Ward, ‘ I would 
not listen to anything that honour should keep secret,’’ 

Mr. South expressed his perfect acquiescence, and Mr. Carter, 
with sudden gravity, assured them they might feel no fears on that 
head, and waiting a minute for the emotions to subside that he had 
called into play for the occasion, he continued—‘ It is about 
three years since, and before my acquaintance with the family 
commenced, that Mr. Barr, wishing to assist a brother in a par- 
ticularly advantageous speculation, endeavoured to raise a mortgage 
on his estate ; the deeds thereby fell under the observation of a 
lawyer clever enough to discover a flaw in the title, from the neglect 
of passing a fine, and sharp enough to turn it to his own benefit 
by acquainting the person who might take advantage of the objec- 
tion. This person—it is not worth while to mention names—deter- 
mined to pursue his claims, ejected Mr. Barr from the estate. The 
affair is now in the Court of Chancery. I am employed on the 
part of Mr. Barr; and he was introduced to me through the 
recommendation of a client in the country.” 

€ And,” said Mr. South, “has Mr. Barr, do you know, any 
other property than this ?”’ 

* That,’’ said Mr. Carter, smiling with mysterious importance, 
‘¢ I am not at liberty to say.”” The fact was, Mr. Carter had very 
uneertain information on the subject, and -he was now engaged 
in the suit partly on the strength of the recommendation befare- 
mentioned, partly upon probabilities; ‘‘ but,’ he added, in a 
tone of sincerity, ‘‘ he is undoubtedly a most honourable and 
excellent man, and his family, though my daughters tell me they 
are proud, seem very amiable; and now, gentlemen, you have, 
without cross-examination, gaiged, if not the whole truth, nothing 
but the truth ;’’ and Mr. Carter smiled. 

A short time after, his companions took leave, and walked home 
together along the now nearly-deserted street ; and before they 
parted, it was determined that they should on the morrow call 
upon the Barrs, and leave to choice or their own penetration the 
solution of the mystery that seemed to rest on them. 

The following morning there were stealthy footsteps and lowered 
voices in the dwelling of the Barrs. Ellen slept. A scanty break- 
fast had been finished, the more scanty for the large proportion 
set aside for the invalid. When she waked, there was anxiety, but 
not fear, at least not much. Before we find how slight is the 
thread of existence in all, the abundance of life, the unwasted 
vigour of the young, the habitual hopes, almost expectations, of 
the.setenty years of man, being fully counted out to us, all this 
lulls the fears of the heart not yet bereaved untimely. 

It was early morning for a London visit, and Ellen had just 
leaned back on her pillow after tasting the breakfast brought up 
stairs by her mother, and attended by her sisters, when a double 
rap at the hall-door announced, ag they thought, the surgeon, 
who had promised to call in the course of his morning’s round ; 
but while they were busily preparing for his reception, Mary 
entered on tiptoe, and in the lowest possible whisper announced 
Mrs. and Miss Ashwood. Mary had no idea of ‘ not-at-home ” 
evasion, and had immediately asked them into the drawing-room. 
It was fortunate that their names had not reached Ellen’s ear, and 
evading her languid inquiry, Anne and her mother went down 
stairs, leaving Clara with the invalid, On their entrance, Miss 
Ashwood anticipated her mother in eager questions of Ellen’s 
health, and apologies for their unseasonable call: her mother, 
meanwhile, looking grave and cross, as if she thought herself 
fallen into company unsuitable for her, and determined to make 





the incompatible parties conscious of it. Mrs, Barr met this 
temper with equal gravity but unabated courtesy. Anne felt so 
indignant, that scarcely could Miss Ashwood’s kind and friendly 
manners preserve her from sharing in the coolness and distance 
with which she retorted. 

‘Pray, Mrs. Barr,’’ at length said Mrs. Ashwood quite 
abruptly, ‘‘ are you any relation to the Barrs of Hampshire ?” 

‘¢ We did live in Hampshire,’’ observed Mrs. Barr quietly. 

‘“‘ Ah!’’ but, said Mrs, Ashwood somewhat scornfully, ‘ I 
don’t suppose you belong to the family I mean, You know, 
Esther,’ she continued to her daughter, “ the Barrs your aunt 
Enderly used to talk of.’’ 

Mrs. Barr smiled mournfully, but made no remark, and Anne 
took her cue from her mother and was silent. A broken conver- 
sation followed, for Mrs, Ashwood spoke only by fits and starts, 
and her daughter seemed embarrassed by her manners and their 
effects, and they were proceeding to take their leave, the young 
lady having in a low voice told Anne that she should send that 
evening to learn the doctor’s opinion, when Mr. Ward and Mr. 
South were announced ; Mrs. Ashwood again seated herself, for 
they were both persons who were worth being cultivated as 
acquaintance. Surprise, and a variety of other auxiliary feelings, 
coloured Anne’s face ; the cordial and carefully-respectful manner 
of the last-named gentleman conciliated her anger, and soothed 
the pride his behaviour of the evening before had offended. Mr. 
Ward had entered with a degree of embarrassment altogether 
extraordinary in the behaviour of a grave elderly gentleman, and 
when introduced to Mrs. Barr had seemed to shrink like a beaten 
child; his quickly-withdrawn glance had only confused him the 
more, for that lady’s face, on perceiving him, had become fright- 
fully pale, and. her bow was assuredly as much weakness as 
courtesy ; but when she raised her head again, the cheeks, the 
brow, the temples, were crimson, and it was evidently with an 
effort that her eyes were raised from the floor. Mrs. Ashwood’s 
observant eye had marked all this, and she was prepared with 
liberal constructions ; but Mr. Ward’s introduction to her, which 
followed, diverted her attention for a few minutes, and when she 
looked again, the unconcern and unconsciousness which Mr. 
Ward had contrived to assume had somewhat restored Mrs. Barr’s 
equanimity, with the hope that his memory had failed to identify 
her with the distress he had relieved. While a slight conversation 
of common-places was being carried on by the six persons there 
assembled, it might have been curious te notice in each the con- 
trast between the smooth and courtly surface and the under- 
current of agitated feelings. Such, it is said, are the necessary 
hypocrisies of society: it is a sad necessity, if it is one. 

Those now remarked were, however, just separating, the visitors 
departing, when a bustle was heard in the hall below, that excited 
the covert attention of all. A single rap at the door had been 
followed by a rough loud voice, saying, ‘‘ That’s all very well for 
you to tell me so, my young gentleman, but it won’t do for a chap 
in my profession ; so I’ll just look for myself, and tell you my 
opinion, and no mistake.” 

* T tell you again,”’ said Francis, in a raised voice, ‘‘ Mr. Barr, 
my father, is not now in the house, and I shall not suffer you to 
advance further in it.’’ 

“‘ Come, come, young sir,” said another voice, ‘* you’d better 
let us in quietly, seeing as you can’t help yourself; this bit o’ 
paper ‘ll open every other door in this house, whether you like it 
or not. 

‘* Thave told you,” said Francis, ‘ that if you want Mr. Barr 
you will not find him here. This I repeat, and bid you pass one 
step further at your peril.’’ 

‘* Green as grass,’’ said the other in a jeering tone, and a 
scuffle followed. This had passed so rapidly, and Mrs. Barr and 
her daughter were themselves so anxious and terrified, that they 
could only listen silently ; but at the sound of violence, both, 
fargetful of everything but the safety of Francis, rushed down 
stairs. He was vainly struggling with the two intruders, one of 
whom, at Mrs. Barr’s appearance, called out, ‘‘ Come, ma’am, and 
aw this young hot-head ; ain’t we to be hallowed to do our 

ooty ? 

“ You scoundrel!’ said Francis, and thereupon another struggle. 
was commencing, when Anne pressed forward; her mother had} 
clasped her son’s arm, and was endeavouring to draw him away. 

‘* What is the matter?” said Anne, in as collected a voice as she: 
could assume ; ‘* what do these persons want ?”’ 

‘* Go, Anne,” said Francis sharply, ‘‘ and take my mother up 
stairs; you have no business here.” 

® We want Mr. Barr,’’ said one of the men; ‘‘ we've got a 
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bit of paper for him, and see him we will, if he’s in the 
house.” 

“ He is not,"’ said Anne; “ but if you have human feelings, 
pray make no confusion: my sister is very ill up stairs.” 

“* Feelings be hanged!’’ said the other, the passion of the 
struggle not yet subsided ; ‘‘ I must do my dooty *.” 

Francis was ready to interpose again with an angry retort, when 
a double rap at the door interrupted proceedings. The two 
intruders winked at each other and were silent. Francis went to 
open it, fearing it might be his father returned; but, with a 
countenance unembarrassed as if he had been utterly unconcerned 
in the present dilemma, enter Mr. Plumer with the morning 
salutation. After bowing with apparent surprise to Mrs. Barr and 
Anne, he was passing into the office, when Francis, who had been 
struck dumb by the coolness of this assurance, found voice to say, 
“€ Sir, this is ungentlemanly, if not unprofessional ; you are well 
acquainted with the errand of these men.” 

‘* Allow me to speak to you here,” said Mr. Plumer, unmoved, 
entering the office as he spoke, and beckoning to the two 
men: all three followed him, and the door was closed behind 
them. : 

Mr. Ward and his friend had stood at the head of the stairs 
vacillating between the fear of impertinent interference and the 
wish to offer aid ; but just as Mr. Plumer came, Mr. South was 
rushing down stairs, stirred beyond his patience : he now, however, 
returned, with as much unconcern as he could affect, to the 
drawing-room, with their hostess and her daughter, at the door of 
which Mrs. and Miss Ashwood were still standing, the former 
swelling with insulted importance in being present at a scene of 
such vulgar distress, the latter in an agitation of fear and pity. 
They now took their leave, Mrs. Ashwood with a great deal of 
‘ angry dignity, and her daughter contriving, by the pressure of 
Anne’s hand, to testify her sympathy. Mr. Ward accompanied 
them; he felt that his slight acquaintance gave him no claim to 
assist, and he went home to consider how he could do so most 
effectually: but Mr. South still remained; and after full ten 
minutes had been spent in distracted conversation, during which 
he was endeavouring to summon words and resolution for his 
purpore, he ‘was beginning at last somewhat suddenly to say, 
** Might I take the liberty of an old acquaintance to request that 
you will allow me to be of some service in this emergency?’ when 
Francis entered alone ; there was a look of mortification in his 
countenance, superadded to the flush of irritation not yet 
allayed. 

‘* They are gone,”’ he said, in a low voice to his mother, ‘‘ and 
will not trouble us again at present.” - 

Mr. South heard, and determined to defer to a better oppor- 
tunity the furtherance of his friendly wish ; and Mr. Barr’s return, 
which in a few minutes calied Francis down stairs, interrupted 
a friendly but inconsequential conversation. Mr. South took 


leave, and Anne and her mother returned once more to the bed- | 


side of Ellen. The sound of the disturbance below had reached 
her, spite of care and closed doors; she was evidently worse, and 
the mother and sisters shuddered as a further and fearful capacity 
of suffering was revealed to their hearts. 


THE IRISH IN THE FAR WEST. 


How grieved I am, that the Irish people should tarnish the 
generous and noble qualities which they really do possess, by the 
violence and lawlessness of their habits! In explanation of this 
well-known fact, we are always told that it is owing entirely to the 
oppression and misgovernment of the English. It may be partly 
so, but no moré. The Irish in America, in every State, from 
Maine to Louisiana, where they are certainly not oppressed, and 
are free from tithes, from heavy taxes, from every subject of com- 
plaint and grievance in Ireland, are still the most improvident, 
quarrelsome, turbulent population on this continent. Nature has 
been liberal to Ireland in her. soil and climate; she has endowed 
its inhabitants with humour, readiness both of conception and 
language, bravery, and generosity; but she seems to have been 
less liberal in providing them with judgment and a just moral 
sense, the absence of which qualities impairs or perverts the above 
endowments. 

The Hon. C. A. Murray's Travels in North America. 





* Incomplete as is the Imprisonment for Debt Act, whose operation com- 
meneced on the Ist of October, 1838, it has done much towards abating the 
nuisance and distress of such scenes as the one above See the 


article ** Credit and Debt,” in No. I. of the Lonpox Satunpay Jovrxat, 








RECOLLECTIONS OF A RAMBLE IN NORTH WALES. 
CONCLUDED. 


Our last paper left us at Llanwrst, seeking a refuge in the arms 
of Morpheus, from the clamour raised to the honour and glory of 
Mr. Mostyn’s ‘‘ Queen of Trumps.’”” When morning roused us 
from our slumbers, we took our way towards Capel Curig. 
Deviating from the post-road, which would have led us round by 
Bettws-y-Coed and considerably lengthened the distance, we 
struck across the hills and pursued a rough foot-path through the 
woods, which brought us out at the “ look out,’”’ which we before 
mentioned as standing immediately over the Rhaiadyr-y-Wennol. 
The view of the falls from this spot is very fine, and the point is 
also very favourable for the lover of the picturesque, commanding 
a wide extent of prospect. Moel Ciabod towers before you, and 
Snowdon is seen in the distance ; at your feet the rapid falls are 
dashing, and around you are the green trees of the forest. 

Descending to the banks of the stream, and crossing it a little 
further up, we reached the inn at Capel Curig just as a violent 
storm burst down in fury. Close to the house, which is quite 
detached from the village, are two lakes extending together per- 
haps about a mile in the direction of Llanberis; the storm came 
from that quarter with such fury as to drive the waters over their 
bounds, and send them foaming onward in waves which we could 
not have believed capable of being produced on waters of so little 
extent, had we not ourselves beheld them. * Snowdon, which in 
clear weather is seen to great advantage from this spot, was 
obscured. Black masses of cloud lay on Moel Ciabod,which towered 
close to us; the thunder pealed above us ; the wind howled and 
whistled as it came down from Llanberis in sudden blasts, whilst 
the water roared, and the mountain-ash upon its borders bent and 
shivered in the gale. It was truly a mountain storm in all its 
awful grandeur. 

As soon as the weather cleared sufficiently we moved on to 
Dolbadern, which we were obliged to make our resting-place from 
the state of the weather, having originally intended to reach Caer- 
narvon that night. Our road led us through the Pass of Llanberis, 
one of the most impressive scenes in Wales. This narrow passage, 
between three ard four miles long, bounded on the north by the 
Glyder and Llider mountains, and on the south by the base of 
Snowdon, was not until recently practicable for carriages, but an 
excellent road bas now been constructed. The mountains tower 
immediately on each side, and appear as if they would close and 
swallow up the adventurous traveller. In many places the distance 
from rock to rock is not more than 160 feet, and on the north 
side the cliffs are very precipitous. Snowdon on this side does not 
rise so abruptly, and is here covered with loose shale shivered 
from the mountain by the action of rain and frost. In former 
times this valley was covered with forests of oak, which must have 
increased the awful gloom tenfold. All the mountainous country 
around Snowdon was once well wooded, and the whole region was 
long one of the royal forests. It has for a length of time been 
quite denuded, but recently very extensive plantations have been 
made, and with a view to their preservation the goats have almost 
all been destroyed. A very few still remained on Snowdon, but 
throughout our travels we met with none elsewhere. 

At the western extremity of the pass are two lakes of some 
extent, connected by the little river Seiont. Between them, ona 
small eminence, stands the castle of Dolbadern. It is now reduced 
to a single tower, thirty feet in diameter, but there are traces of 
outworks which once surrounded it. Its situation makes it an 
exceedingly picturesque object from many points of view, the best 
perhaps being from the bridge at the extremity of the western 
lake, from whence you look back upon the whole range of the 
mountains you have passed. Near the castle is an excellent inn, 
recently erected, bearing the title of the Vittoria Hotel, where we 
were glad to take refuge from a storm which overtook us as we 
emerged from the pass, and drenched us to the skin before we 
could reach the door. 

Formerly very extensive copper-works were carried on here, 
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the ore being extracted from Snowdon, and the works supplied 
with water by a wooden aqueduct stretching across the valley. 
At the time of our visit they were discontinued. On both sides 
of the valley slate is quarried in considerable quantities, and con- 
‘yeyed down to the lake by tram roads. 

Llanberis was the residence of the far-famed Margaret-uch- 
Evan, better known as Peggy Evans, whose deeds have been 
celebrated both in prose and verse. Mr. Pennant, in his ‘Tour in 
Wales,” tells us that “ this extraordinary female was the greatest 
hunter, shooter, and fisher of her time ; she kept a dozen at least 
of dogs, terriers, greyhounds, and spaniels, all excellent in their 
kinds. She killed more foxes in one year than all the confederate 
hunts do in ten; rowed stoutly, and was queen of the lake ; fiddled 
excellently, and knew all the Old British music; did not neglect 
the mechanic arts, for she was a good joiner; and at the age of 
seventy was the best wrestler in the country, and few young men 
dared to try a fall with her. She had a maid of congenial qua- 
lities ; but Death, that mighty hunter, at last earthed this faithful 
companion. Margaret was also blacksmith, shoe-maker, boat- 
builder, and maker of harps. She shod her own horses, made her 
own shoes, and built her own boats, while she was under contract 
to convey the copper ore down the lakes. All the neighbouring 
bards paid their addresses to Margaret, and celebrated her ex- 
ploits in pure British verse. At length she gave her hand to the 
most effeminate of her admirers, as if predetermined to maintain 
the superiority which nature had bestowed upon her.”” And thus 
sang Mr. Hutton, the celebrated Birmingham stationer, himself 
as extraordinary a character as her he described. 


* *Mong the rocks of Llanberis, where fuot comes not nigh, 
No eye sees their summit, except a bird’s eye, 
Nor aught in the prospect appears to the sight, 
But water and mountain, yet they give delight ; 
Quite silent for miles through these regions you go, 
Except when the surly wind chooses to blow ; 
But few are their neighbours, and fewer their quarrels, 
And fewest of all are good liquors and barrels ; 
In stockings or shoes are no mighty sums spent, 
In building, or gaming, or eating, or rent: 
Instead of regaling with luxury there, 
We see life sustained with the most simple fare; 
Their health and their harmony are not disjointed, 
For, as they expectmot, they 're not disappointed, 
Robust are the females, hard labour attends them, 
With the fist they could knock down the man who offends them, 
Here lived Peggy Evans, who saw ninety-two, 
Could wrestle, row, fiddle, and hunt a fox too; 
Could ring a sweet peal, as the neighbourhood tells, 
That would charm your two ears—had there been any bells; 
Enjoyed rosy health in a lodging of straw, 
Commanded the saw-pit, and wielded the saw ; 
And though she ’s deposited where you can't find her, 
I know she has left a few sisters behind her. 


But rhyme seduced Mr. Hutton into a trifling mistake concern- 
ing the age of her whose prowess he commemorated. Peggy 
Evans lived to the age of 105 years, and departed this life in 1801. 
We were toM at Llanberis that she had left a daughter behind her, 
who by no means disgraced the fame of her progenitrix. 

In the morning, after examining the castle and visiting the 


Caunant or Ceynant Mawr, the waterfall of the Great Chasm, a | 


very fine fall of about sixty feet in height, about half a mile from 
the tower, we marched on to Caernarvon (nine miles), where we 
occupied some hours in examining the castle, one of the very finest 
relics of feudal grandeur. There is great similarity between this 
edifice and Conway Castle, and they are said, and with great pro- 
bability, to be the work of the same architect; they are both re- 
markable for the elegance of their structure. Caernarvon castle, 
which occupies an area of two acres and a half, is said to have 
been built in one year; a prodigious work for the times in which it 
was erected, and one which would be accounted extraordinary even 
in these days of increased facilities of trausit and workmanship. 


The room in which Edward II. was born is pointed out, but its 
appearance is not such as to justify the tradition. It is a small 
low-browed, confined, stone-floored apartment, formed in the 
thickness of the wall, communicating on one side with a stone 
gallery which appears to have extended all round the walls, and on 
the other with a larger apartment occupying the whole area of the 
Eagle Tower, now inaccessible, the floor having fallen in. In fact, 
the probability seems to be that the spacious room in the interior 
of the tower was that in which the prince was born, and that this 
was but the ante-chamber, or waiting-room of the attendants. 
The Eagle Tower, which is the only one that can now be ascended, 
takes its name from a stone figure of an eagle surmounting one of 
the turrets, and which is said to have been transported by the 
“orders of Edward I. from the Roman station of Segontium, a 
short distance from the town. 

We now pushed on to Beddgelert (twelve miles), where we 
arrived late in the evening, and lost no time in summoning a guide 
to make arrangements for ascending Snowdon on the morrow. He 
came, an old man, who had acted as guide for many years, and 
told us that his limbs were failing, and he thought this would be 
his last season. He recollected Wilson the painter, Pennant and 
Bingley. He told us he kept a book once in which the names of 
those he had conducted were duly entered, and that it had con- 
tained many illustrious names, but some nefarious autograph- 
hunter had borrowed it, and he never saw it again. 

At nine o’clock next morning we started. The distance from 
the inn to the summit of the mountain is estimated at six miles, 
three miles to the starting-point at the foot of the mountain, and 
three miles thence to the upper regions. We having a design in 
our heads which we thought not fit to communicate as yet to our 
guide, considered it prudent to husband our strength, and procured 
an open one-horse fly to carry us over the first three miles ; but 
the animal in the shafts proved so doggedly obstinate and slug- 





| gishly slow of foot, despite all our persuasions with whip and 
| objurgation, that will ye, nili ye, we were forced to abandon our 
chariot, and foot it every step, much to the satisfaction of our 
cicerone, who seemed to think it quite degrading to set out for 
Snowdon in a fly. 

After retracing the road towards Caernarvon for about three 
miles, we arrived at the proper starting-place, near which a lonely 
farm-house stands on the outskirts of the mountain. The morn- 
ing was very dubious; the sky was filled with clouds, and the 
whole mountain was enveloped in mist. Our guide shook his 
head, and told us we had but a bad chance; we, however, deter- 
mined to proceed, and, as if we carried a charm upon us, the mist 
receded as we advanced, seeming to roll up the mountain’s side 
and retreat before our steps. The first part of the way is boggy, 
and requires a pilot to point out the safe path; soon it becomes 
more bare, and the path is encumbered with loose stones. Gra- 
dually it becomes more difficult, and at a little beyond the second 
mile is no longer practicable for horses. The ascent on the Lian- 
beris side is much easier, but not nearly so advantageous in the 
prospects it commands. We were particularly fortunate; the 
mist, as we have said before, clearing away just in advance of us. 
Each moment increased the sphere of our vision, and showed the 
prospect that lay at our feet, in a new point of view. The exact 
number of lakes which may be descried from the summit of Snowdon 
we forget, although our guide gave us the information : we, however, 
counted eighteen within the range of our sight, without including 
those in the ewms or valleys of Snowdon. The seashore, Caer- 
narvon, the Isle of Anglesea, the whole range of the Snowdonian 
mountains, their deep valleys and towering precipices, were all 
spread out before us. As we advanced, the scene extended far, far 
away, into distant parts of England. After leaving the spot where 
the horse-track terminates, the path became very precipitous, but 
we climbed stoutly. An awful depth lay on our left hand, from 
whence we looked down far below upon four lakes lying near each 
other in a gorge of the mountain, one called the Ldyn Coch, the 
Red-pool ; another the L/yn y Nadroedd, the Adder’s-pool (a plea- 
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sant denomination) ; the third the L/yn Gilés, the Blue-pool ; and 
the fourth the Liyn Ffynnon y Gids, the Servants’-pool, The 
origin of this last name we could not learn. It requires nerves 
previously braced by exercise and mauntain air, to stand calmly on 
the brink of the precipice and laok down to the depths below. If 
a man, conversant only with the streets of London and the flat 
roads around it, were suddenly to be lifted into these exalted regions, 
it is not probable that he could bear to look dawn to such a fearful 
depth, or breathe freely the thin air of the mountain-top; a gradual 
approach is almost necessary; the body then becomes somewhat 
acclimatised, and what would have turned the head a week before 
is borne easily. At least such was our conviction when mounting 
Snowdon. 

On attaining the height of the precipitous path we have just 7 
been speaking of, we turned suddenly to the left, to pass the 
most difficult part of the ordinary path. This is the Clawdd 
Coch, or Red-ridge ; and a ridge it certainly is. Rough and un- 
even as can be, its whole width is not more than ten or twelve 
feet; its length is upwards of two, and perhaps more nearly 
approaching three, hundred yards. On each hand, the mountain 
opens into deep ewms or valleys, and, as a former traveller has 
truly said, ‘‘ in some parts, if you hold a large stone in each hand, 
and let them both fall at once, each would roll above a quarter of 
a mile, and thus when they stop be more than a half a mile 
asunder.’’ Our guide told us that he had known several travellers 
who had found it impossible to walk over this terrific path, and 
who had been obliged to pass it on their hands and knees; but he 
told us he had seen many a lady (he was a great admirer of the 
ladies, by the way) skip over it ‘like a young fawn.’’? He and 
his fellow guides had lately been making an easier path, by cutting 
away the side of the rock, but we scorned such mean accommoda- 
tion, and boldly trod the pass, We had hitherto chased the 
clouds, but here we overtook them, and were, until we were close 
upon the summit, enveloped in mist. The rest of the path was 
steep and craggy, but by no means dangerous, and at length we 
reached the top, and as we did so the clouds all disappeared. 
What a glorious scene! What feelings of delight and exultation 
filled our bosoms! There is something ennobling and iuspiriting 
in the air of these alpine regions which is inexpressible. You seem 
filled with fresh power, vigour, and energy. Yet it is quite impos- 
sible adequately to describe the feelings you experience. We had, 
up to this time, kept a very rough journal, jotting down carelessly 
a few memoranda ; but when we sat down together that evening, 
and asked each other what was to be said in the journal, we both 
agreed that the word ‘‘ Snowdon” was all we could dare to write. 

On the summit is erected a tall post or mast surrounded by 
dry-stonework: this was raised by the engineers who conducted 
the ordnance survey, as a conspicuous mark by which to distin- 
guish Snowdon from other stations. Just below is a dwarfish hut 
constructed of rude stones, which may form a convenient retreat 
in stormy weather, but which we needed not, as the sky was now 
beautifully clear. After admiring to the full the magnificent scene 
around us, we sat down and with great glee demolished the pro- 
visions we had brought with us, which were, alas! barely sufficient 
to satisfy the cravings of our mountain appetites ; certain it is that 
we bitterly disappointed the ravens, who, although previously 
invisible, appeared in the sky the moment we left the place, and 
hovered around, impatient for expected relies. We did not leave 
them even a crumb, and it is a wonder they did not follow and 
pick our eyes out for our hard-heartedness. As soon as we had 
eaten the last morsel and drained the last drop, we imparted to 
our guide our desire not to return by the usual path, but to com- 
plete the circuit of the mountain. He at first demurred, and 
spoke of hazard in the task, which he himself had never attempted 
but twice before; however, finding that we were determined to 
try it, whether he went or not, he very cheerfully assented, and 
led the way. Returning by Clawdd Coch, he led us down into 
the Cwm, where lie the four lakes before mentioned; and then 





clambering over detached rocks, and passing through stme spots 





of boggy ground overgrown with bright-green herbage, we again 
ascended to some height upon the side of the mountain overlook. 
ing the pass of Llanberis. This was the most difficult part of our 
road, The whole side of the mountain was covered with loose 
fragments of rock of all sizes, shivered from the main body by frost 
and rain, which gave way at each step, whilst the declivity was so 
precipitous as to make it impossible to walk upright, it being ne- 
cessary to lean for support upon the mountain side. We were obliged 
to go one by one, for each step detached large stones whose weight 
would haye been fatal to any one walking below. After a painful 
progress in Indian file, for about the third part of a mile, we reached 
a barrier of naked rock which it was necessary to scale. This was 
soon accomplished, and we now found ourselves in a hollow of the 
mountain shaped almost like abowl. The lower part was occupied 
by a lake in whose clear waters all the manifold hues of the sur- 
rounding rocks were reflected. Three sides were surrounded by 
bare and precipitous stone bulwarks; the forth by a green hill, 
so steep as to render it excessively difficult to pass without danger 
of rolling into the waters below. However with some toil we 
achieved this task, and then emerged upon a more open space 
upon the side of the mountain facing the road from Capel Curig 
to Beddgelert, and not very far from the opening of the pass 
of Llanberis. Here, after a good deal of scrambling, we obtained 
a view of a very fine cataract called the Rhaiadyr Cwm Dyli, which 
in five distinct cascades falls together upwards of 230 feet. After 
viewing this fall and resting ourselves some time upon its side, we 
proceeded to complete our circuit of the mountain, our faces being 
now turned towards Beddgelert in an opposite direction to our 
course in the morning. Keeping along the skirts of the mountain, 
we found ourselves obliged to ford a shallow stream before we could 
go forward upon our way. We were now in Nant Gwynant, or 
the Vale of Waters, and truly it may be called so, as to say nothing 
of a stream that runs through it, it contains at least two if not 
three lakes or pools. Lying out of all the more usual tracks it is 
not very often visited by tourists, but it should be, for of all the 
valleys we passed through, it is the most pleasing and delightful. 
It is about six miles long, and before we had gone far from Rhai- 
adyr Cwm Dyli, we all began to find that we had had far too little to 
eat on the top of Snowdon. Our guide told us he knew the people 
at a farm about a mile further on the road, and he thought it likely 
we could get something there, so we trudged on and at last arrived 
at a long low-roofed, cottage we should have said in England, but 
farm-house, was the name in Wales. ‘‘ Dym Sassenach’’ was the 
word here, but our guide had Cymri as well as Sassenach, and 
explained our wants, and forthwith oat-eakes and buttermilk, the 
best they had, were laid before us. The oat-cakes were not much 
to our taste, but hunger being a sharp sauce, they soon disappeared; 
but we could not stomach the butter-milk, which was ‘‘ as sour as 
verjuice,” but both our guide and our host appeared much sur- 
prised at our requesting plain water as asubstitute. The oat-cakes 
however did their part, and we left the hospitable house in far 
better cue than we entered, (for even our guide began to feel the 
effect of the unwonted toil,) and we now went merrily on towards 
Beddgelert. Night fell before we reached it, and we could but im- 
perfectly see the scenery of the last two miles; but we returned 
with our hearts full of an indescribable gratitude that we had been 
permitted to behold such an exhibition of the glorious works of 
God. 

Our old guide was quite proud of the achievements of himself 
and his protégés, and his heart having been warmed with a good 
glass of whiskey punch, he retired to rest as pleased as ourselves. 

But three more days were left of the time allotted for our 
absence, and we hastened on our way with mingled feelings 
of joy and sorrow. We pushed forward the next day twenty- 
eight miles to Dolgelly, passing through some of the finest 
country in Wales, especially that between Beddgelert and -Tan-y- 
bwich, but the impression of Snowdon still lingered on us. We 
had seen the master-piece, and could scarcely be affected by 
anything inferior. Yet the next day, when between Dolgelly and 
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Machynlleth, (pronounced MahGncleth) we wound round the foot 
of Cader Idris and looked over a country which seemed more 
desert, more solitary, than any we had yet seen, a deeper feeling of 
awe overcame us than we had felt even in the pass of Lianberis or 
on the summit of Snowdon. At Machynlleth, a place chiefly re- 
markable for the remains of an ancient building, said te have been 
the scene of an.assembly of Welsh chieftains summoned by Owen 
Glendwr, we found it necessary to adopt a more speedy mode of 
travel to reach Aberystwith, a pleasant watering-place, where we 
passed one day, and then, stepping into the mail, bade adieu to Wales. 
As we passed over Plinlimmon, we beheld the first snows of the 
season (it was the first week in October), and knew that Snowdon, 
on whose summit we had so lately stood, was now shut out from 
the foot of the traveller till the next summer’s sun should melt away 
the icy barrier, 





THE VAMPIRE BAT. 


One of these extraordinary productions of nature has recently 
been imported into this country, and has been located, as the back 
settlers say, at the Surrey Zoological Gardens. The diet there 
allotted to him we are ignorant of, and can scarcely suppose that 
Mr. Cross allows him access to his bed-room, there in security to 
draw his supplies from his great toe: if he were turned over to an 
under keeper, or were it proposed that each attaché of the gardens 
should take him turn and turn about, we fear there would be a 
wutiny. Pondering deeply upon this subject, and agitated by 
fears that this unparalleled curiosity must surely die of starvation 
in these uncongenial climes, we recollected an account of this 
creature, written by a gentleman who had formed a very intimate 
acquaintance with its congeners. Mr. Waterton, who spent some 
years in ‘* Wanderings in South America,’’ and whose book under 


- that title is one of the most entertaining and instructive works on 


natural history now extant, notwithstanding the hoax he played off 
upon the good folks of Demerara, thus describes the vampire :— 

‘As there was a free entrance and exit to the vampire in the 
loft where I slept, I had many a fine opportunity of paying atten- 
tion to this nocturnal surgeon. He does not always live on blood. 
(How unspeakably gratified Mr. Cross must feel when he reads 
these words!) He does not always feed on blood. When the moon 
shone bright, and the fruit of the banana-tree was ripe, I could 
see him approach and eat it. He would also bring into the loft from 
the forest a green round fruit, something like the wild guava, and 
about the size of a nutmeg. There was something also in the 
blossom of the sawarri nut-tree which was grateful to him ; for, 
on coming up to Waratilla Creek, in a moonlight night, I saw 
several vampires fluttering round the top of the sawarri tree, and 
every now and then the blossoms which they had broken off fell 
into the water. They certainly did not drop off naturally, for, on 
examining several of them, they appeared quite fresh and blooming; 
so I concluded the vampires pulled them from the tree, either to 
get at the incipient fruit, or to catch the insects which often take 
up their abode in flowers. 

‘* The vampire in general measures about twenty-six inches from 
wing to wing extended, though I once killed one which measured 
thirty-two inches. He frequents old abandoned houses and hollow 
trees ; and sometimes a cluster of them may be seen in the forest, 
hanging head downwards from the branch of a tree. 

‘* Goldsmith seems to have been aware that the vampire hangs 
in clusters, for in the ‘ Deserted Village,’ speaking of America, he 
says— » 

* And matted woods, where birds forget to sing, 
But silent bats in drowsy clusters cling.’ 


‘The vampire has a curious membrane, which rises from the 
nose, and gives it a very singular appearance. There are two spe- 
cies of vampire in Guiana, a larger and a smaller. The larger 
sucks men and other animals ; the smaller seems to confine himself 
to birds. I learnt from a gentleman, high up in the river Deme- 
rara, that he was completely unsuccessful with his fowls on account 
of-the small vampire. He showed me some that had been sucked 
the night before, and they were scarcely able to walk. 

“* Some years ago I went to the river Paumaron with a Scotch 
gentleman, by name Tarbet. We hung our hammocks in the 
thatched loft of a planter’s house. Next morning I heard this 
gentleman muttering in his hammock, and now and then letting fall 
an imprecation or two just about the time he ought to have been say- 
ing his morning prayers. _‘ What is the matter, Sir,’ said I softly; 
“is anything amiss!’ ‘ What's the matter!’ answered he surlily ; 





‘why, the vampires have been sucking me to death!’ As soon as 
there was light enough, I went to his hammock, and saw it much 
stained with blood. ‘ There,’ said he, thrusting his foot out of the 
hammock, ‘see how these infernal imps haye been drawing my life’s 
blood.’ On examining his foot, I found the vampire had tapped 
his great toe." There was a wound, somewhat less than that made 
by a leech: the blood was still oozing from it. I conjectured he 
might have lost from ten to twelve ounces of blood. Whilst 
examining it, I think IT put him in a worse humour, by remarking 
that a European surgeon would not have been so generous as to 
have bled him without making a charge. He looked up in my 
face, but did not saya word. I saw he was of opinion that I had 
better have spared this ill-timed piece of levity.” 

Lieut. Harriott, who, after passing through more chances and 
changes than fall to the lot of ordinary men, at last settled down as 
a commissioner of the Thames Police, on the first institution of 
that invaluable body, in his curious ‘‘ Struggles through Life,’’ 
relates an anecdote very similar to Mr. Waterton’s; but he says 
that, all around the foot of the hammock were little piles of coagu- 
lated blood, as if the vampire, after sucking to repletion, had dis- 
gorged what it had taken, and had again and again returned to the 
charge. The sufferer was in this case left in a dreadful state of 
weakness. 

We just now adyerted to the hoax Mr. Waterton put upon the 
good people of Demerara. Having often, in the course of his 
studies in natural history, had occasion to lament the imperfection 
of the usual methods of stuffing preserved specimens of birds and 
animals he set himself to work to discover some method by whieh 
they might be exhibited as they really lived and moved; and, by 
perseverance, he at length succeeded so well, as not only to be able 
perfectly to preserve the integuments, but to give any expression 
that might be desired to the countenance. 

As a test of his skill, he prepared the head and shoulders of a 
baboon, or some other animal, but what it really was has never 
been divulged, and after giving it the appearance of an ancient 
wild man of the woods, with features perfectly human, (a portrait 
of the monster is given as a frontispiece to his ‘‘ Wanderings,”’) 
he produced it at Demerara as a veritable specimen of an unknown 
species, Allran to behold the singular curiosity, and there was 
no end of wonder, till at length the secret crept out; and the 
indignation at the jest was so vehement, that, as we were assured 
by a gentleman who was at Demerara at the time, Mr. Waterton 
found it advisable to quit the place sooner than he had purposed, 
leaving the monster behind him, which, when our informant Jast 
beheld it, was lying rotting in the yard of the custom-house. 





A DISCOURSE OF PRINTING, 


THERE are many who will remember the passage in Scott's 
novel of “ Quentin Durward,’’ in which the astrologer, Martivalle - 
Galeotti, anticipates the great effects of the invention of printing : 

** * You are engaged, father,’ said the king, (Louis XI.) ‘ and, 
as I think, with this new-fashioned art of multiplying manuscripts 
by the intervention of machinery. Can things of such mechanical 
and terrestrial import interest the thoughts of one before whom 
Heaven has unrolled her own celestial volumes?’ 

‘¢ «My brother,’ replied Martivalle,—‘ for so the tenant of this 
cell must term even the King of France, when he deigns to visit 
him as a disciple,—believe me that, in considering the consequences 
of this invention, I read, with as certain augury as by any combi- 
nation of the heavenly bodies, the most awful and portentous 
changes. When I reflect with what slow and limited supplies the 
stream of science hath hitherto descended to us,—how difficult to 
be obtained by those most ardent in its search,—how certain to be 
neglected by all who regard their ease,—how liable to be diverted, 
or altogether dried up, by the invasions of barbarism,—can I look 
forward, without wonder and astonishment, to the lot of a suc- 
ceeding generation, on whom knowledge will descend like the first 
and second rain, uninterrupted, unabated, unbounded ; fertilizing 
some grounds, and overflowing others; changing the whole form of 
social life ; establishing and overthrowing religions ; erecting and 
destroying kingdoms——-”’ 

‘*¢ Hold, Galeotti,’ said Louis; ‘shall these changes come in 
our time?’ 

‘** No, my royal brother,’ replied Martivalle.”” 

It would not be too much to affirm that, after an interval of 
more than three centuries, the changes dependent upon the inven- 
tion of printing, which in this passage of our great novelist are so 
beautifully and correctly described, are yet far from being fully 
accomplished.—F’rom a Lecture. 
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PHILOPROGEN ITIVENESS. 


Be not alarmed, good reader. We are not about to give you a 
dissertation on bumps. We have no intention whatever of boring 
you with either science or sentiment. The philoprogenitiveness 
of which we mean to speak is not that of the phrenologists. Quite 
a different thing. Our philoprogenitiveness is an art, not an 
institution of nature. Itis the art of getting at papas and mamas 
through a prudent and judicious admiration of their offspring 

This art is tolerably well understood, and turned to pretty good 
account, by many, but is not often, we think, practised in the 
regular systematic way best calculated to develop its utmost 
capabilities of forwarding the practitioner’s interests. 

We are satisfied that, practised in this way, an excellent thing 
might be made of it, arid, in this opinion, we are fortified by the 
experience of a very sensible friend of ours who makes out capitally 
by a steady, well-regulated, and judicious system of child-praising 

Many an excellent dimmer has it procured for our worthy friend, 
Bob Martin, and the entrée of many a hospitable mansion. To 
many a well-furnished hoard has it made him welcome, and last, 
though by no means least, many a settlement of many a landlady’s 
score has it helped him to procrastinate sine die. 

When looking out for lodgings—for Bob was a bachelor—he 
always chose houses where there was a family of young children. 
They were the instruments with which he wrought his purposes, 
and he could not possibly do without them. He could not have 
made his quarters good for a fortnight in any house where there 
were no children ; for Bob was a villanously bad payer. Where 
these were, he could reckon on being permitted to stav as long as 
he pleased. 

When in quest of a new billet, Bob generally eftected his lodge- 
ments by the following process. Having selected a house whose 
exterior and situation pleased him, and which, above all other 
considerations, exhibited symptoms of containing some specimens 
of the rising generation, Bob rang the bell, calculating on one of 
two chances :—either that the person who answered the door 
should have an infant in her arms, or that one or more children 
should be found romping in the passage. The latter was most 
generally the case; and, when it was so, Bob, on the door being 
opened, would suddenly fix his eyes on the child as if struck with 
admiration of its appearance. Then, without waiting to speak to, or 
even to look at, the person who stood by, he would rush into the 
passage, catch up the miniature specimen of humanity in his arms, 
gaze on it with rapture, and exclaim “ Bless my heart, what a 
lovely child. What a beautiful creature ! ”’ 

If it was the mother of the child, his future landlady herself, 
who had opened the door, and who now stood beside him, it was 
so much the better. But, even if it was not so, he was sure to 
bring her very quickly on the ground by his praises of little master 
Jacky, which, in such case, he took care to sing out at the top of 
his voice. 

All simpering and smiling, her ears tingling with the delightful 
music of her Jacky’s praise, the mother would come curtesying 
towards Bob, and wish him ‘‘ A good morning, sir,’’ in the blandest 
tones imaginable. 

‘* How old is the dear creature, ma’am?”’ would Bob say. 

“Two years and a-half, sir, come the 15th of August next. 
No, I’m wrong. It’s the seventeenth.” 

** Bless my soul! you don’t say so, ma’am,’’ exclaims Bob, 
in the utmost amazement. ‘‘ That boy only two and a-half years. 
Inipossible, ma’am, impossible. You must be mistaken. Why 
he’s bigger than many boys of six.’’ 

** Yet he’s no more I assure you, sir,’’ replies the delighted 
mother, with a modest simper. ‘‘ Not a day.” 

“ Well, now, I wouldn’t have believed it. I couldn’t unless 
you had assured me.” 

Now, be it observed, all the praise of Bob’s, all the unconscion- 
able praise, was bestowed on a stunted, miserable-looking little 
creature. But what did that signify? Bob knew it signified no- 
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thing. He knew that in this, and all such cases, he was perfectly 
safe. The apartments were now glanced at, merely glanced at 
however; for Bob was so engrossed with the dear, delightful 
master Jacky, whom he insisted on carrying in his arms during 
the process, that he paid little or no heed to the various conve- 
niences and accommodations, now so anxiously and eagerly pointed 
out to him by the delighted mother. His attention is wholly 
taken up in admiring the beauteous child, to whom he keeps talk- 
ing in a strain of the fondest endearment. 

Bob finishes by hugging and kissing the “ lovely infant,’ places 
sixpence in its tiny fist, and his quarters are secured without fur- 
ther trouble—no inconvenient queries put, no reference asked ; 
for who could think of any such proceeding with so kind and civil 
a gentleman? * 

The quarters thus secured, Bob continued to hold on the same 
tenure; that is, by an increasing admiration of the personal beauty 
and mental capacity of master Jacky. 

With regard to this last, Bob declares he has seen a good deal 
of precocious genius, but never before saw anything to compare to 
that evinced by his dear little friend. The fellow, he swears, will 
one day be lord chancellor of England. ‘‘ He will, ma’am, depend 
upon't,”” he says to his doating mama. ‘ Do you know, ma’am, 
when I said tu the little rogue the other day, ‘ Well, Jacky, my 
man, how do you get on?’ ‘I don’t get on at all,’ said he, 
quite sulky. ‘Why, what’s the matter, Jacky,’ said I. Well, 
ma‘am, what think you was the young dog’s reply? 6d 

‘‘ Why, really I don’t know, sir,” replies the simpering mama, 
Pit-oy delightedly at the little snub-nosed, saucer-eyed rascal 
whose precocious genius was the subject of di 

‘Why, what's the matter, Jacky,’ said I. ‘Should you like 
to know, old feller?’ saidhe. Ha, ha, ha. ‘Should you like to 
know, old feller?’ By Jingo he did, ma’am. These were the very 
words. Now, isn’t that a sharp fellow for you, ma’am. That 
young scamp, ma’am’’—here Bob spoke in a grave and serious 
tone, solemnly and deliberately —*‘ that young scamp, ma’am, take 
my word for it, will not rest until he gets upon the woolsack. And, 
please, ma’am, do me the favour to recollect that—to recollect 
that I have said it—said it most distinctly and unequivocally. It 
will form a passage in his hi story, ma’am; a very striking and 
interesting passage, ma'am.’ 

‘*La! Mr. Martin, now, you are so droll. But do you really 
think Jacky so clever ! a 

“Think it ma’am ! think it! Why—why ’’—and Bob here took 
out his handkerchief, and blew his nose—** why, ma’am, upon my 
soul I do. He’s an astonishing boy, ma’am, an astonishing boy.’’ 

How could Jacky’s mama‘ dun Bob after that ? 

Bob, however, although sufficiently lavish in his praises of 
children, was very economical as regarded any more substantial 
proofs of his regard for the “little darlings;’’ and, in the case of 
his landlady’s children, fell upon a singularly ingenious expedient 
for gaining a reputation for kindness at small cost. 

When any of the younger children—for it was only on these he 
could practise with safety—those who couldn’t speak, and there- 
fore couldn’t blab—came into Bob’s room while he was at break- 
fast, he smeared the ouéside of their mouths with butter, cream, or 
jelly ; taking care, however, to put none in! and thus, marked 
with an incontestable sign of having partaken of his hospitality, 
dismissed them. 

Need we say how Bob, at the cost of ‘a sixpenny doll or a shil- 
ling drum, could at any time stave off a threatening demand for 
rent? Need we say how at processions, and other public spec- 
tacles, Bob would fly to a ‘‘ dear little creature’? whom he saw 
pressed in the crowd; taking care that either papa or mama, or 
both, were by, raise it up in his arms, and insist on holding it 
aloft that it might see what was passing? Need we say how often 
this kindnéss led to an acquaintance? How often this acquaint- 
ance led te an invitation ‘‘ to call?’”’? How often this invitation 
to call led to an invitation to dinner? and, finally, how often this 
invitation to dinner led to an intimacy of the most profitable kind, 
by adding another house to Bob’s list of those where he could 
always calculate on a knife and fork? Need we say how Bob 
accomplished the same end, by taking violent fancies to children 
in steam-boats and other public conveyances? Need wé say how 
by these, and a thousand other methods, Bob made an excellent 
thing of it; and showed to what capital account philoprogeni- 
tiveness might be turned by a man of genius and discretion? 
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THE PROGRESS OF KNOWLEDGE. 
‘* KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.” 4 


Tre fatal fruit which our first parents ate in Paradise, has 
transmitted to their descendants a taste for the same food. The 
tree of knowledge is still flourishing in the earth, and its fruit is 
still as pleasant to the eyes, and as much to be desired, as it was 
in those early days of the earth’s history. Fortunately, it is no 
longer a forbidden fruit, nor does it bring death as a punishment 
to those who endeavour to pluck and taste it. In our days, the 
desire of knowledge is the sure mark of civilisation—the sign and 
token of superior intellect ; and its possession confers pre-eminence 
of power and influence among their fellows, both to nations and 
individuals. | : 

It is the first step out of ignorance to know that there is any- 
thing to be known; and our craving for this, as for other luxuries, 
increases by its enjoyment. Those who know most are the 
most anxious to know more, and they are also the best acquainted 
with the vast extent of those stores which learning and science 
Have yet to discover more fully. The pupil, whose acquaintance 
with nature and its laws is but slight, extending, perhaps, only to 
the more simple and elementary portions of science, may conceive 
that human knowledge is almost unbounded, because he himself 
cannot see its limits—as a traveller in a wood, whose view is con- 
tracted into the narrow circle of the trees immediately around him, 
might imagine that the forest is interminable, and may think that 
there is little beyond new or unknown; but the man to whom 
superior powers of mind and length of study have brought within 
his grasp the utmost parts of knowledge, and who has reached the 
boundary, is fully conscious both of the narrowness of the circle he 
has at present penetrated, and whose whole circuit is at once visible 
to his sight, and of the boundless extent of those heights and 
depths which still remain to us dark and unexplored, and which 
will furnish mankind, for countless ages, with full employment in 
exploring their recesses, and bringing into light their grand and 
hidden mysteries, 

If man measures the size of the earth on which he is placed 

by the comparison of his own body, he may well be induced to 
think its dimensions enormous. He learns that the globe he 
inhabits is a sphere of nearly 8,000 miles’ diameter ; that the lofty 
mountains, which to him appear to reach the heavens, are, in com- 
parison with the whole mass, smaller than the roughnesses on the 
rind of an orange; that the unfathomable ocean below, added to 
the dark masses of cloud which float at various heights in the 
atmosphere, appear to a spectator who could take in at one view 
the whole planet, but as the down upon a peach; and that his 
acquaintance with the composition and structure of this mass, 
reckoning from the summit of the highest mountain to the bottom 
of the deepest mine, extends through a space of less comparative 
thickness than the shell of an egg would be to the whole body. 
Such are the ideas of grandeur that would attach to a view of 
nature imperfect, confined only to the material world that we see 
beneath us. Bat this grandeur sinks into insignificance as the 
inquirer raises his thoughts above this.world—as he becomes, by 
patient investigation, acquainted with the remoter realities of 
nature. He finds himself able to measure the diameter of that sun 
which he has hitherto thought made only as an humble servant to 
this earth, to endow with light and life the various productions of 
the nobler planet, and to supply that warmth necessary to call into 
action the principles of vitality contained in its womb ; but he now 
finds this supposed inferior orb to be a globe, whose diameter is 
883,000 miles, or more than eleven hundred times that of the 
earth ; that its mass, or quantity of matter, is 33,400 times greater 
than the whole of that contained in this world; and that, if he 
could be transported from the earth to the sun, the former would 
appear from his new position but a speck upon the sky. 
. Further observations, and more powerful instruments, would 
inform him that there were six more planets which move round 
this sun, in the same form and manner as his own world; that of 
these, one contains 312, and another 98 times greater quantity of 
matter, and that all are globes, enlightened and heated by the same 
luminary, subject to the alternations of night and day, of winter 
and summer, and, in all probability, the abodes of animals and 
vegetables, as full of life and activity, and as varied by the produc- 
tions of nature, as that earth with which he is best acquainted. 

More distant still than these, are those bright specks which he 
sees adorning his sky, and which he now finds are orbs of light so 
distant, that the sun would appear to them but as they do to him 
—a mere brilliant point; and that if the whole system, from the 





centre to the orbit described by the most distant planet, were lighted 
up into one vast globe of fire, it would form a circle of just visible 
dimensions to.some of them. 

But beyond even these, and more bewildering to the imagination 
of him who shall dare to contemplate them, are the unexplored 
regions of unlimited space. The thought that‘there. must be 
something beyond the farthest point to which the telescope can 
reach, or the mind conceive; and the questions—What do those 
spaces contain ?—are they dark and lifeless—mere accumulations 
of unformed chaos, er are they also peopled with worlds and beings 
of some unimagined nature ?>—become too painful for the human 
intellect to endure. These are mysteries which our means of 
obtaining knowledge do not permit of our penetrating, and whose 
development it is possible could not be borne or understood in our 
present state of being. 

The poet has said— 

« All that we know is, nothing can be known.” 


We do not of course mean to agree with his sentiment, but the 
saying is not that of an ignorant man, who, knowing nothing, 
assumed that “nothing cou/d be known;"’ but of one well 
acquainted with various branches of inférmation, and aware of 
their comparative nothingness as contrasted with the vast undis- 
covered abyss. Some such feeling it must have been that made Sir 
Isaac Newton, at the close of his life, say that to himself he seemed 
but as a boy playing by the sea-shore, and amused at finding some 
sparkling pebble or curious shell, but with the vast ocean of truth 
still rolling on, unvisited, before him: ; 

There is some despondency in these reflections of a man whose 
life had been so entirely and so successfully employed in the 
pursuits of science; but let not our seeker for knowledge be dis- 
couraged by them for a moment. We may be obliged to acknow- 
ledge, at the end of our career, how small, in comparison with the 
whole expanse, is the space we have traversed; but we must 
remember that every step has been attended with enjoyment; 
that each further advance has opened some fresh source of gratifi- 
cation ; that every new acquisition has brought within our reach 
such additions to our powers and our pleasures as have fully recom- 
pensed the labour necessary to their attainment ; that knowledge, 
like virtue, may truly be said to be its own reward. 

In tracing the history of the progress of knowledge, there is 
nothing that appears more striking and remarkable than the 
frequent changes, the alternate flow and ebb, by which that pro- 
gress was attended. After one nation had been raised to a con- 
siderable pitch of refinement, and learning had spread widely and 
increased largely under the auspices of a succession of enlightened 
men, we see the full tide of knowledge suddenly arrested in its 
onward course. Sometimes some political change alters the posi- 
tion or character of a people, rendering them unfit, as it were, for 
the habitation of intellect : sometimes’ the country is devastated 
by the incursions of a barbarian enemy ; and, at others, learning 
seems to expire by a gradual and natural death, as those mighty 
spirits under whose fostering influence it had grown and flourished 
are severally extinguished. And then a retrograde motion ensues : 
part of the accumulated knowledge is dispersed among other 
nations; part may be committed to writings, whose discovery after 
a lapse of ages will tell other generations of what has once been ; 
but the greatest part will be altogether lost, and the favoured 
people sink down to its original state of ignorance. 

Various very interesting books have been written, wherein are 
collected all the tokens and traces of the existence, at different 
periods, of learning among nations, who subsequently lost, them- 
selves, all recollections of their former possessions. In some of 
these works, even the times before the Flood are included ; but 
more as a matter of argument than of fact, since our histories of 
those times are tov scanty to furnish anything like a certain con- 
clusion; but it is argued that there is every probability that, during 
a period of 2200 years, and when the extended duration of life 
allotted to man rendered the acquisition of knowledge more easy 
to each individual, the progress of mankind would have been at 
least as rapid as it has been during any period of equal extent that 
has since elapsed. 

But to leave speculation, and descend to those times of which 
we still possess some visible records. We find, in the descriptions 
of the magnificence of Babylon and Nineveh, the first assurances 
of an advanced state of cultivation; and we know how utter has 
been the desolation of the countries whose boast they were, and 
that even the places where they stood are not positively known. 
More extraordinary still has been the fate of the Egyplians ; at 
least %t is more noticeable to us, because, with regard to them, we 
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do not rely 6 the credibility of ai historian, but upon tangible and 
still existing evideiice.  Thé excellence of their architecture and 
sculpture may be attested by any who have seen the specimens of 
their art ii the British Museum, or read the accounts given by 
‘travellers of the stupendous ruins Which still remain as objects of 
admiration, though perhaps forty ages have passed over them. But 
these afé fot all : their massive edifices and subterranean mummy- 
cavés may be all that by their nature could escape the destruction 
of time: aiid history thay have presétved but a very incomplete 
aéeount of the marvellous labyrinth ; of their extensive system of 
irrigation by means of canals, or of their complicated and mysteri- 
ous forms of worship ; yet from these we can easily conclude that 
the staté of science among them must have been considerably 
advanced. The enormous blocks used in constructing the pyra- 
mids and obelisks could not have been moved without the applica- 
tion of very powerful mechanical contrivances. The varied colours 
used in their hieroglyphics, which even yet retain much of their 
brilliancy, aid the perfect manner in which they preserved the 
bodies of the dead, must convince us that their acquaintance with 
chemistry was extensive. That they were not ignorant of astro- 
nomy, is proved by the fact of the pyramids being all placed 
symmetrically with respect to the four quarters of the heaven, as 
Well as by some particulars of their religious worship; narrated by 
6ld historians, or interpreted from the hieroglyphics, which even 
séem to point out a complete system of the celestial bodies. 
MoéeS also is represented as “learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians ;”’ and from them the early Greeks derived their first 
notions of philosophy and science. And yet this country, after 
obtaining a superidrity over the rest of the world, gradually sank 
back into the depth of ignorance; and has for centuries been 
inhabited by rude and barbarian tribes, retaining only a few 
shattered and half-buried signs of its ancient glories. 

In another part of the world, Hindostan, traces are found of a 
péople who must have been immensely superior to the inhabitants 
whom Europeats have found there: Their idolatry appears to be 
thé vitiated relics of an enlightened if not pure form of worship. 
The remains of various temples, of extensive water-tanks, and of 
stulptiired caves, such as those at Elephanta, are all tokens of 
such a former condition, and are farther corroborated by different 
maniiscripts in the Sanserit language, which have been discovered 
by oriéntalists. 

In later times we find the same changes, though not to so great 
ah éxtent, nor followed by so complete a darkness. We see the 
fall tide visiting in succession Greece and Alexandria, and Car- 

and Rome ; and subsequently to ouf era, and after Italy had 

under the dominion of the Goths, remaining at its height for 
a long period at Cairo atid Bagdad ; till it again travelled westward, 
being carried by emigration into Spain, by conquest into Constan- 
tinople, and by commerce into Venice, till the expeditions of the 
crusaders, fatal and unjustifiable as they were in many respects, 
effected the one good result of transmitting through the north of 
Europe those seeds of knowledge which have since taken root and 
flourisbed so abundantly. 

Among the causes of these changes, some are from circumstances 
that can hardly recur at this period of improvement: during the 
first stages of progress in the infancy of knowledge, the advances 
are nécessarily both slow and insecure. It is the marking out the 
form and extent, and laying the foundations of the edifice, that 
tequire so much labour. When materials become more abundant, 
and the structure begins to assume a regular form, the work pro- 
ceeds with much greater rapidity. As we add fact to fact, and 
inte 2 discovery, we both make further improvements more 
attainable, and furnish a greater variety of methods to avoid errors 
and correct the influence of those fallacious appearances by which 

. earlier philosophers were so much impeded. Learning then becomes 
more popular, a greater number of individuals are employed in 
prosecuting its inquiries, and consequently it is more rapidly 
extended and less within the oe of accident to retard its pro- 
gress. The soldiér who killed Archimedes at the taking of 
Syracuse, put an end to the life of the only mathematician at that 
time in Europe. The Caliph Omar condemned to the flames the 
magnificent library #t Alexandria, thus annihilating by one sentence 
every record of the accuntulated labours of a multitude of authors. 
But these are things that can never occur again. ‘The invention of 
printing has caused information to be so widely disseminated, and 
rendered it so indestructible, thatif Europe were once more over- 
whelmed by clouds of northérn savages it would be but for a 
moment obscured. Indeed, we doubt whether another .deluge, 
such as we find recorded in the sacred volume, could obliterate 
the memorials of this world’s present inhabitants. 





DANGER OF MERE CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


Cuance, and that spirit of inquiry which Paul Pry excuses in 
himself by calling it the characteristic of the age, once led ts to 
visit the lunatic asylum of Charenton, about two miles from Paris. 
Amid the many sad and afflicting instances of debased and degraded 
humanity we met with, one man struck us most particularly. He 
was about five.and-thirty years of age, tall and well-built, with a 
lofty forehead and a deep-set penetrating eye. The whole charac- 
ter of his head was highly intellectual; but the expressién of his 
features was melancholy and depressing beyond anything my words 
can give an idea of. The face was deadly pale, and marked by 
small blue veins; and the dragged mouth and downcast look 
bespoke utter despair. He never noticed the persons about him, 
but stared fixedly at vacancy, and muttered constantly in a broken 
and supplicating voice, as if entreating forgiveness of some great 
and heinous crime. 

‘« Will he recover ?”’ said we, as we turned to leave the spot. 

“* Never,” said the keeper: ‘ his is a madness never curable.’’ 

On our return to Paris, M. E——, the celebrated physician, who 
had accompanied us to Charenton, gave us the following brief 
account of this man’s case :— 

Monsieur Eugene S—— had so brilliantly distinguished himself 
in his career at the French bar, that, at the early age of twenty- 
eight, he was named procureur du roi—an office in many respects 
similar to that of our attorney-general. To a great knowledge of 
his profession, rarely attainable at so early a period of life, he 
united the gift of a most convincing eloquence; and, stranger 
still, a thorough acquaintance with human nature in all its shapes 
and phases, which seemed absolutely incompatible with his habits 
of close study and seclusion. There was no art or ‘‘ meticr” with 
the details of which he was unacquainted ; no rank or walk in life 
whose feelings and prejudices he could not dip into, and identify 
himself with. The very dialect of the lowest classes he had made 
his study, and, from the patois of Normandy to the outlandish 
jargon of the Gascons, he was familiar with all. Talents like 
these were not long in establishing the fame of their possessor, and 
before he had been four years at the bar, it was difficult to say 
whether he was more feared as a rival by his colleagues, or dreaded 
as an accuser by the criminal. This, to a French avocat, was the 
pinnacle of professional fame. 

As his practice extended, his labour at home became much 
greater : frequently he did not leave his study till daybreak, and 
always appeared each morning at the opening of the court. The 
effect upon his health was evident in his pallid look, and his 
figure, formerly erect and firm, becoming stooped and bent: the 
life of excitement his career presented left neither time nor incli- 
nation for society or amusement, and his existence was thus one 
great mental struggle. 

All who understand the nature of a trial for life and death in 
France, are aware that itis neither more nor less than a drama, in 
which the procureur du roi plays the principal character, and 
whose success is estimated but by one test—the conviction of the 
accused, There is no preparation too severe, no artifice too deep, 
no plot too subtle, for the advocate upon occasions like this: he 
sets himself patiently to learn the character of the prisoner, his 
habits, his feelings; his prejudices, his fears; and, by the time 
that the trial comes on, is thoroughly familiar with every leading 
trait and feature of the man. 

In combats like this, our advocate’s life was passed ; and so 
complete a*mastery had thé demoniacal passion gained over him, 
that whenever, by the acquittal of a ‘‘ prévenu,’’ he seemed to be 
defrauded in his rightful tribute of admiration and applause, the 
effect upon his spirits became evident ; his head drooped, and for 
several days he would scarcely speak. The beaten candidate for 
collegiate honours never suffered from defeat as he did ; and at last 
to such a height had this infatuation reached, that his own life 
seemed actually to hang in the scale upon every trial for a capital 
offence, and upon the issue threatened death to the advocate or the 
accused, ‘' Lequel des deus#,”’ said an old barrister, at the open- 
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ing of a case; and the words became a proverb concerning Mon- 
sieur S . \ 

This mania was at its height when the government directed him 
to proceed to Bordeaux, to take the ditection of a trial, which at 
that period was exciting the greatest interest in France. The case 
was briefly this:—A gentleman travelling for pleasure, accompa- 
nied by a single servant, had taken up his residence for some 
weeks upon the banks of the Garonne. Here the mild urbanity of 
his manners and prepossessing appearance soon won for him 
the attention and good-will of the inhabitants, who were much 
taken with him, and in an equal degree prejudiced against the 
servant, whose Bretagne stupidity and rudeness were ill calculated 
to make friends for him. In the littie village where they sojourned, 
two new arrivals were sure to attract their share of attention, and 
they were most rigidly canvassed, but always with the same judg- 
ment. 

Such was the state of matters, when one morning the village was 
thrown into commotion by the report that the stranger had been 
murdered in the night, and that the servant was gone—no one 
knew whither. On opening the door of the little cottage, a strange 
and sad sight presented itself: the floor was covered with packing 
cases and chests, corded and fastened as if for a journey ; the little 
plate and few books of the deceased were carefully packed, and 
everything betokened preparation for departure. In the bed- 
room the spectacle was still more strange: the bed-clothes lay in 
a heap upon the floor, covered with blood, and a broken razor, a 
twisted and torn portion of a dressing-gown, lay beside them; 
there were several foot-tracks in the blood upon the floor, and 
these were traced through a small dressing-room which led out 
upon a garden, where they disappeared in the grass. The servant 
was nowhere to be found, neither could any trace of the body be 
discovered. Such were, in few words, the chief circumstances 
which indicated the commission of the dreadful crime, and, in the 
state of public feeling towards the two parties, were deemed suffi- 
ciently strong to implicate the servant, who, it was now discovered, 
had been seen some leagues upon the road to Bordeaux early that 
morning. 

The commissaire of police set Out immediately in pursuit, and 
before night the man was arrested. At first, his usual stupid and 
sullen manner was assumed, but, on hearing that the death of his 
master was now proved, he burst into tears and never spoke more. 

The most diligent search was now made to discover the body, 
but without the slightest success; it was nowhere to be found. A 
hat belonging to the deceased was taken up near the river, and the 
general belief was that the corpse had been thrown into the river, 
and carried down by the current, which is here very rapid. The 
indignation of all parties, who were never kindly disposed to the 
servant, rose to the greatest height, that he would never acknowledge 
what had béen done with the body, although no doubt remained 
upon their mind as to his guilt. 

His trial at length came on, and Monsieur S—— arrived 
“‘special’’ in Bordeaux to conduct it. The great principle in English 
criminal law, that a conviction cannot be held for murder until the 
body be found, exists not in France ; but in lieu of it they require 
a chain of circumstantial evidence, of the strongest and most con- 
vincing nature. 

To discover this where it éxisted, to fashion it where it did not, 
were easy to the practised advocate; and the poor prisonér, whose 
reasoning powers were evidently of the weakest-order;and whose 
intelligence was most limited, offered an easy victim to 
subtle question of the lawyer: he fell deeper and deeper into the 
snare laid for him; he was made to say that, though upon the road 
to Bordeaux, he knew not why he was there; that the watch and 
keys in his possessidh were his master’s, he acknowledged, but 
why they were in his keeping he could not tell. Every hesitation 
of his manner, every momentary indication of trouble and confu- 
sion, were turned against him; and even when a fitful gleam of 
intelligence would shoot across his clouded brain, it was anticipated 
by his torturer, and converted to his injury. The result may be 
easily guessed—he was condemned to death; and the following 
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morning, as the advocate received at his levee the congratulations 
of the authorities upon his success and ability, the prisoner was 
led to the guillotine amid the execrations of ten thousand people. 

Two years after this trial took place, our advocate was passing 
through Amiens on his way to Péronne. There was considerable 
bustle and eonfusion in the hotel, from an incident which had just 
occurred, and which shocked all the inmates; a gentleman, who 
had arrived the evening before, having attempted to commit 
suicide by cutting his throat, and was found two miles from the 
town, upon the high road, where it appeared he had fallen from 
loss of blood, having walked thus far after his intetided crime. 

‘‘ His name is Lemoine,” said some one in the crowd, as they 
carried him bleéding and nearly lifeless into the house. 

“ Lemoine !”’ said Monsieur S——, miusingly ; ‘‘ the name of 
the man murdered at Bordeaux by Jean Labarte.” 

“ And what is most strange,” said another, fiot hearing the mut- 
tered observation of Monsieur S——, “he is now perfectly sensi= 
ble, and most penitent for his attempt, which he ascribes to a 
passing insanity that he has been liable to froin a boy: the impulse 
is first to destroy, then to conceal himself.”’ 

‘‘ That is indeed singular,”” said Monsieur S—— ; ‘‘ but there 
is no combating a monomania.”’ 

‘*So the poor man feels; for he has already essayed the same 
thing several times—in the last he nearly succeeded when living 
on the Garonne.”’ 

‘The Garonne—Lemoine! ’’ screamed rather than spoke the 
advocate ; ** when—where—the name of the village ?’’ 

‘*La Hulpe,”’ said the stranger. 

‘* Great God, I am 4 murderer!’’ said S——, as he fell upon 
the pavement, the blood streaming from his mouth and nose. 
They lifted him tip at once, and carried him into the house; but 
the shock had ‘been too much, The face of the murdered Jean 
Labarte, as, with stupid look, and heavy inexpressive gaze, he 
stared up from the dock, never left him after; and he passed his 
remaining days in Charenton—a broken-hearted maniac, 

It subsequently came out that poor Labarte, knowing that his 
master was threatened with an attack, had packed up all he pos- 
sessed, and set out for Bordeaux to procure a physician ; trusting 
that, from his precaution, no mischief could accrue in the mean- 
while: one razor was unfortunately forgotten, and gave rise to all 
the circumstances we have mentioned. 

Continental Gossipings, by Harry Lorrequer. 





COURAGEOUS CONDUCT OF A NAVAL SURGEON. 


A ¥FEw years since, whilst a frigate was employed on the coast 
of Africa, a very destructive fever attacked the crew, and produced 
great devastation, which led to despondency of no ordinary kind 
amongst them; for, although our sailors have never yet known 
fear in meeting enemies whom they could grapple with, it is well 
known that they are superstitious, as well as easily depressed, when 
a malignant disease attacks a ship’s company. In this instance 
the despondency was great, and the crew believed that the fever 
was of the most infectious nature ; and, contrary to Jack’s usual 
and proverbial kindness to a messmate, the healthy would not 
approach the sick, except compelled to do so. The surgeon of the 
ship himself, nearly worn out with fatigue and anxiety, but anxi- 
ous to put a stop to the opinion which existed of the disease being 
infectious, and which, if allowed to gain on the minds of the men, 
would have depopulated the ship, called some of the best-informed 
of the petty officers and seamen around him, and entered with them 
the sick-bay, whén a man was in the last stage of existence, 
labouring under the S/ack-vomit, which is the usual precursor of 
‘death in this fever. He asked for a wine-glass, held it whilst the 
man vomited into it ; when full, he drank it off before those who 
were ‘so alarmed at the infection of the disease. He instantly 
proceeded to the quarter-deck, and welked in the presence of the 
whole ship's company for about two hours; thereby proving to 
them that he had not had recourse to any antidote or precaution 
to prevent the infection of the fever, if such there was, acting 
on him. The result of this act of self-devotion and high moral 
courage acted on the crew beneficially, by restoring their spirits, 
dissipating their fear of infection, and destroying the despondency 
which previously predisposed many to the attacks of fever. 
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THE REMOVAL. 


C1RcUMSTANCEs rendered it necessary that the old man should 
remove. He had resided in the house for upwards of half a cen- 
tury, and was himself nearly eighty years of age. He had, more- 
over, been born within a stone-cast of his present residence ; that 
residence which he was now about to leave for ever. 

Never shall I forget that removal ; for never did I witness any 
thing so affecting, as that old man’s grief at the prospect of leaving 
the scene of his past happiness—of parting with those objects 
which long association had endeared to him beyond all other 
earthly things. He was a fine-looking old man, a Highlander— 
and thus of a race proverbial for their attachment to their native 
soil, particularly the immediate places of their birth. 

The farm which the old man, or rather which his sons occupied, 
for he himself was no longer able to take an active part in the 
business of life, was taken, with several others, by a wealthy 
tenant from the low country, and the former were removing to 
another small farm at the distance of twenty miles. 

There was nothing in, or about the place, to attract the notice, 
much less to excite the admiration, of a stranger. It was a place 
of ordinary character. But what has beauty to do with our love 
for the place of our nativity?—that love implanted in us by nature, 
and which is equally strong in the Laplander asin the native of 
the most favoured regions of earth. 

In the barrenness around his beloved Morveeny, the old man 
saw beauties which were revealed to no other eye; and in its most 
indifferent and uninteresting objects claiments, silent but powerful, 
on his tenderest regards. 

For several days previous to that of his removal, the old man 
had flitted about the farm like an unquiet spirit; speaking to no 
one, wandering here and there apparently without purpose or aim, 
and, anon, stopping to gaze on some well-known and well-remem- 
bered object, or to burst out with pathetic lamentations on their 
approaching separation. 

During all this time, too, he had refused all nourishment. 
They, indeed, prevailed upon him to take his place at table as 
usual, but he could not eat. Neither could he rest. His mind 
was oppressed, his spirit crushed, his heart all but broken. 

On the day of removal, he took no heed of, nor interest in, what 
was passing around him. Whilst all were busy, all in motion, he 
sat with his face buried in his hands, and every now and then 
giving way to the grief that overwhelmed him. Sometimes rock- 
ing himself to and fro in silent agony—sometimes giving utterance 
to his sorrow in a strain of the most fervid and impassioned elo- 
quence. His grief had inspired him, and his lamentations often 
rose to the dignity and elevation of poetry. He apostrophised 
in language the most plaintive and affecting the woods, the waters, 
the hills, nay, every rock and rivulet, around his beloved residence ; 
naming them all, and dwelling fondly on their various features and 
characteristics. 

It was not without great difficulty that we got the old man to 
leave the house. He would not quit it; nor could he be got to 
do so until the last article it contained had been removed. His 
two sons then sought him, and, with gentle violence, led him 
weeping forth. 

Some weeks after the old man had been removed to his new 
dwelling-place, he was one day absent for so great a length of time 
as to cause some uneasiness to his family. When he returned, he 
was met by his eldest son, who asked him where he had been. ‘I 
have been bathing in the Urr, James,” he said, “and it has done 
me much good ; for I thought while I was in the river that these 
waters had not long since passed through the farm of Morveeny.”’ 
Such was the case then. The old man had gone a distance of 
four miles to bathe in the river Urr, and this solely because that 
river, twenty miles further up, ran through the ground on which 
he hed been born, and on which he had spent the greater portion 
of his after life. He did not long survive the ‘‘ Removal.’’ 





REVOLUTIONS. 


Revolutions are terrible, but in one point of view seem better than great 
ted without violence. After a revolution comes 
peace ; after a ; great peaccful change comes, very often, revolution. The 
leaders in great but peaceful political changes are, commonly, unwilling 
actors, who act from necessity, all their opini 
who yield this, merely to preserve that; and who, therefore, ‘proceed with. 
out regard to consequences, as if the single concession were to be a final 
measure—were to have no consequences.— Wakefield. 

















PENSIVE THOUGHTS, 


Tae world’s delusive figure flies ; 
The wing of death flits o’er me! 

And all that lately charm’d my eyes 
Is melting from before me! 

So melt the lovely evening beams, 
That revell’d by in gladness, 

And all that lately charm'd now secms 
For ever lost in sadness! 


Alas! when youth, in smiles array’d, 
Came tripping forth with pleasure, 
Then joyful round my heart survey'd 
The fastly waning treasure ! 
And when their blooming flowers appear'd, 
*Mid them my bosom slumber'd ; 
Nor once the bright illusion fear’d, 
Nor dreamed my days were number'd ! 


Too oft I heard that mortal life 
Was but a shade of even, 

And blest repose from mortal strife 
Was only found in heaven ! 

But while the youthful smiles of bliss 
Around my heart were cleaving, 

I told my soul that truths like this 
Were hardly worth believing ! 


But now, like evening's rainbow hue, 
Which joyless twilight covers, 

The scene is fading from my view, 
And death arcund me hovers! 

Farewell, thou cheating earth below— 
Thou only bod'st to sorrow, 

Thy beams that shine so brightly now 


Shall set in shade to-morrow ! Dr, Pise. 





SUCCESSFUL MEN. 


Few men have succeeded well in the higher departments of life, (barring 
windfalls and accidents) who have not been wakeful at taking advantages 
of critical opportunities. Many persons, however, respect only une rule of 
policy—‘* Mount ;” and this they apply to every occasion of life. ‘‘ Mount! 
—if possible ten steps ata time!” In attempting this, they sometimes fall 
so ludicrously, as almost to excite the laughter even of Despair.—Bucke. 


PERSIAN WIT. 


Mcny owners of gardens near cities in Caboul are accustomed to charge a 
certain sum to visitors, who are allowed to enter and eat fruits at discretion. 
The Persians, who must invent a joke upon everything, declare that, at 
Caboul, the eaters of fruit are weighed on entering and on coming out of 
the gardens, and are charged for the difference ; and they tell how that a 
certain wag put stones in his pocket, which he threw away in the gardens, 
so that, when he had eaten his fill of fruit and was weighed on coming out, 
he was found lighter than when he had gone in; a problem which long 
puzzled the wise men of ‘the city of one hundred thousand gardens.” 

Conolly's Journey to India. 


A DRAUGHT HORSE. 


A scholler riding his horse hott into the water to drinke, scurce up to the 
fetlock, one wisht him to gor in deeper (least he foundered his horse) ; 
“« Hang him, jade,” sayes he, ‘‘ let him drink up this first.” 

Thoms’s Ancient Anecdotes and Traditions, §c. 





THE PITCHER-PLANT. 


The pitcher-plant abounds in the stony and arid parts of the island of Java, 
from which, were it not for this vegetable wonder, small birds and quadru- 
peds would be forced to migrate in quest of water. At the foot-stalk of each 
leaf is a small bag, shaped exactly like a pitcher, furnished with a lid, and 
having a kind of hinge that passes over the handle of the pitcher, and con- 
nects it with theleaf. This hinge is a strong fibre, which contracts in 
showery wéather and when the dew falls. Numerous little goblets, filled 
with sweet fresh water, are thus held forth, and afford a delicious draught 
to the tiny animals that climb their branches, and to a great variety of 
winged visitants. But no sooner has the cloud passed by, and the warm sun 
shone forth, than the heated fibre begins to expand, and closes the goblet so 
firmly as to prevent evaporation, precluding a further supply till called for 
by the wants of another day. 
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